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social development of the nation and a God-given birth- 
right of our children; the PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound 
game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and public shoot- 
ing grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS and 
monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the con- 
servation of America’s WILD FLORA. | 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 

DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and 
the federal government; the ELIMINATION OF 
WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lum- 
ber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND, 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NAL FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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GREAT SOUTHERN’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS ASSURE OUR TRADE A SUPPLY IN PERPETUITY 






INE MANUFACTURE 


To obtain for our customers the full 

& natural value of our unsurpassed virgin 
a of Extra-dense Long-leaf Pine, Great Scales 
employs only the most modern processes, scientifically 
applied by the highest of standards. 
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War Eagle’s War 


A Story of Mountain Men and How a Range Battle Was Won, 
as Told by a Forest Ranger in the Glow of the Camp Fire 


By JULIAN E. RoTHERY 


ANGER BARR threw another log on our camp fire 

and sprawled his length in its genial glow. 
“Range war?” he said in answer to my question. 
“You bet we had one! ‘This National Forest was the 
original battlefield of Idaho! 


Bar, forty years ago, has any ructions broken out in this 


Not since the fight at "Frisco 


Upper Country leastwise comparable to our first and last 
range war, when the prospectors of War Eagle fought the 
Applegate outfit, and our Supervisor trimmed them both. 

“But before I tell 
ought to understand something about sheep-herders, pros- 


about this here range war you 


pectors, and supervisors. These ewe-wranglers were 
mostly a desperate bunch, that delighted in sheeping off 
some poor homesteader’s cow pasture and burning his 
fence for firewood. We have got ’em pretty well civilized 
now, but they still need to be toned down now and then. 
The War Eagle prospectors, six old-timers left over from 
the gold days, were just the kind of hombres that don’t 
relish being trod 
on. Graham, the 
Forest Super- 
visor, was a young 
lad from back 
East, whose job 
was to promote 
the general wel- 
fare and attain 
domestic tranquil- 
lity, which you can 


see is some contract when the difierent brands of critters 
Stir into this 
Mountain Kid, Nez Perce Polly, Joe 


before mentioned gets mixed and fractious. 
now the Thunder 
Applegate and his son, Good Eye Galloway, their sheep- 
herder, and yours truly, all as supporting columns, casus 
belli, and general staff, and you have the elements of a 
real range war. 

“Tt all started because the range was overcrowded, and, 
to protect it from being plumb tramped to dust, Graham, 
the Supervisor, decided to run Applegate’s sheep in the 
War Eagle country, 













where there had 
never been any be- 
fore. Now, I have 
got to explain about 
the old prospectors 
the 
Thunder Mountain 
Kid. Just the win 
ter that 


up there and 


before, 
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ABOUT HALF A MILE THIS SIDE THE WAR EAGLE BRIDGE, I RODE UP TO TAKE A LOOK. THE TRAIL WINDS 


AROUND THE NEAR BANK, WHERE I WAS, OUT IN THE OPEN, AMONG 


THE ROCKS; THEN TURNS SHARP 


ACROSS THAT OLD TIMBER BRIDGE AND CLIMBS UP THROUGH THE PINES 
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same Kid had arrived to find itself without parents that 
Carl Steinman 


saved the baby’s life by packing a case of condensed milk 


anybody knows of. You've heard how 
over to it that Christmas—a hundred and sixty miles on 
Well, all the boys in the Upper Country 
and now, while Carl was off mining, 


snow-shoes. 
sort of adopted it; 
the six gray-headed prospectors in War Eagle had assumed 
the family cares and hired Nez Perce Polly, a knowing, 


Polly, 


old Injun squaw, to ride herd on the infant. 
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“Graham is plumb flabbergasted ; he’d never seen eithe: 
of them before. 

**Sit down, gentlemen,’ he says, tryin’ to get his bea: 
ings. 

“But Salmon River Sam bellows: ‘They kill the range, 
poison the streams, and blat like the devil.’ 

“Mr. Supervisor,’ says Big Andy, officious-like, ‘this is 
Salmon River Sam, chief guardian of the Thunder Moun- 
tain Kid in the absence of Carl Steinman. We represent 
the entire vote 








she’d nursed 
whatever was 
sick in these 
hills for the 
last fifty years, 
little and big, 
white, red, or 
yellow. Her 
heart was in 


the right place. 

“She and the 
kid took the 
best cabin in 
camp, displac- 
Missouri 
Sal- 


ing 
Mike and 
River 

China 
Bob was wash- 


mon 
Sam. 


erman and the 
others 
ditferent 
for the 
They 


worked 
shifts 
kid. 


had a aver 
CREEK CORRAL, 


é; THE PINE 
milch cow they 

fetched clear 

up from the Elkhorn Ranch, and they took turns milking, 
all except Palsied Ned, who shook so he couldn’t hit 
the pail! 

“Well, when, the report came that the Supervisor was 
going to let sheep run in the War Eagle territory, these 
old-timers stood right up and bit holes in the air, they was 
so mad. They figgered it would spoil the cow range, 
pollute the stream, kill the Thunder Mountain Kid, and 
insult the memory of every dead prospector in Idaho. So 
they gets together and delegates Big Andy and Salmon 
River Sam to proceed to Pine Valley and lodge a vigorous 
remonstrance with the Supervisor. 

“T was in the office making up my reports when they 
blew in. The Supervisor was hunched over his desk, 
juggling figures, but looking like he wanted to get out into 
Big Andy—tall, white beard 


and a drawly voice—he was the orator ;—and Salmon 


the hills again. with a long, 
River Sam—short, fiery, vociferous, but a kindly old 
cuss just the same—he jammed in on the side. There 
they stood, covered with dust and guns, rubbering at the 
Stars and Stripes hangin’ over the Supervisor’s desk. 
Then, as Graham looks up, Sam breaks out by way of in- 
troduction : 

I never wear wool!’ 


““T hate sheep! I loath mutton! 





THE LAST OF THE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHEEP HAD BEEN TALLIED THROUGH 
AND TOMORROW THE FINAL BAND WOULD START 
FOR ITS SUMMER RANGE, FAR BACK IN THE HILLS 


of War Eagle 


and we_ have 
willingly rid 
this 
five 
here to register 


seventy- 
miles in 
a protest with 
you before ap- 
pealing to 
Washington!’ 
“Big Andy 
then explains 
the 
Thunder 
Mountain Kid, 
the 
Nez Perce 
Polly, and ends 
up by demand- 


all about 





lone cow, 


ing that sheep 
be kept out of 
the War Eagle 
district. 

“The Super- 
visor gets out a 
map and shows them there is over three hundred square 
miles in the War Eagle district and only twelve hundred 
sheep to range there, and promises to keep ’em four miles 
from the camp and save all the meadows for cow pasture; 
but they won’t hear to it. 

“*A sheep-herder would graze the grass off’en his 
grandmother’s grave with pasture rotting alongside, they 
are that mean,’ belches Salmon River Sam. ‘They ain't 
humans. I built the trails and killed the snakes to make 
this a white man’s land before a blatting ewe ever crossed 
the plains; and now see how the Government treats its 
free-born citizens !’ 

“*Mr. Supervisor,’ breaks in Big Andy, ‘we are a peace- 
In times past we have made and enforced 
I was 


loving camp. 
our simple laws with charity and justice to all. 
myself a member of the Vigilantes Committee, as consti- 
tuted in ’62, and seven men at one time, who got a mite 
keerless with our city ordinances, have I seen hanging by 
their necks from that big yellow pine there by the War 
Eagle Bridge. This I merely cites to show our ardent 
desire for peace and our determination to keep this a white 
man’s land. Accordingly, we hereby deliver an ultimatum, 
that War Eagle is mobilized and in battle array to resist, 
by arms, intrusion upon our unalienable rights! 
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see 


You look like a decent cuss yourself, Mr. Super- 
visor, even though | did hear you was ex libris; but to 
run sheep in War Eagle, you oughter be a Brigadier 
General. I fought the battle of ’Frisco Bar, I did, and 
Old Man Kelly followed Sherman to the sea, but the first 
ding-blasted ewe that crosses the bridge starts a war that 
will make either of said military episodes look like a 
Sunday-school picnic!’ 

“Solemn they files out of the office and we sit there 
silent as sulky owls. 

“*What was that, Mr. Graham, Big Andy called you?’ 
I asks at last. 

‘Oh,’ says he, ‘ex libris!’ 

“*What’s an ev libris? Don’t sound altogether compli- 
mentary.’ 

“*Well,’ he replies, ‘it’s Latin and, rather freely trans- 
lated, it means, before you bet your money on a horse 
see what odds the book-makers are offering.’ 

“*Hump,’ I grunts, ‘I pass, but I'll bet you a fiver you 
don’t run no sheep in War Eagle this summer.’ 

“ ‘Done,’ says he. 
“ ‘Here,’ says I, ‘is a gold boy with a hole in it, which 
makes up in luck what it loses in weight. You hold the 
stakes,’ and I slips over the coin. 


“*All right,’ he says, ‘and when the sheep cross the 
bridge it’s mine.’ 


“Maybe a couple of weeks after this, in blows Joe 
Applegate with a baleful gleam in his eye. 

“*Took a here, Mr. Supervisor,’ he shouts, ‘I’m Joe 
Applegate! Born in America, and folks, too, both sides 
clear back. I own my ranch, pay my taxes, keep the law, 
send the kids to school, and vote straight Republican. 





I’ve paid my grazing fees, and now I want to know if | 
can run my sheep on this National Forest, peaceably and 
legally, or not!’ 

“Tt is part of my many jobs to see that you can and do,’ 
says the Supervisor. 

“All right; sounds fair enough, but here I get a 
threatening letter from a gang of rascals up at War 
Eagle. They warn me to leave the country and say they 
plan violence if I cross the War Eagle Bridge. They sign 
themselves “The Vigilantes Committee as Constituted 
62,” per some Long-legged Andy and What-the-devil 
Sam.’ 

“The Supervisor tries to explain how they are inde- 
pendent old pioneers, who staked out the land when it was 
the Northwest Territory, and then all about the Thunder 
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THE HARD WORK OF COUNTING, WHICH HAD OCCUPIED RANGER BARR FOR TWO WEEKS, WAS OVER. NOW 
THE QUIET OF THE TWILIGHT HOUR DREW ON, BROKEN ONLY BY THE FAINT TRUMPETING OF THE EWES, 
AS THEY CALLED TO THEIR STRAYED LAMBS 
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Mountain Kid and the cow and Polly. Allows how they 
was crabby and cantankerous, but fine men, who need a 
little humoring. 

“Humor be damned,’ howls Applegate. ‘I 
no joke. All I want is my rights. I’m no gun-toter, but 
I’m willing to fight for what’s coming to me! 
Galloway will help; so all you got to do is let the old 
knot-heads who think they own this Government Forest 


don’t see 


Good-Eye 


know I’m coming!’ 
“He marches out of the office and the Supervisor looks 
more lugubrious than I’d ever seen him. 
“*Talk about knot-heads,’ he groans; ‘I 
which is worst, Applegate or the War Eagle bunch.’ 
“*Hump,’ I says, sorter casual; ‘by the principles of ex 
libris, you ought to turn this little trick.’ 
“I’m going to War Eagle,’ he says, not noticing my 


don’t know 


remarks, ‘and do some- 
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“That was just the sort of a day that Applegate’s sheep 
trailed up from the desert, all hot and jaded and panting 
for the mountain range. Joe himself was along, reeking 
with rights and justice; also, he brought his son, a smart 
young colt of eighteen or thereabout, and Good-Eye Gal- 
loway. He was Irish and always pining for a set-to. 
One eye had been gouged out in some scrap, but it only 
made him more peevish and belligerent, thinking how 
sometimes he passed a fight on his blind side and never 
saw it. 

“Joe starts in on me the minute he hits the corral here: 

“*How’s the government of the pioneers, by the pio- 
neers, for the pioneers this morning? What’s happened 
to the broad U. S. A. anyhow ?” 

“ *See here,’ says I, ‘you act like your name ought to be 


Crabapplegate. Why don’t you try being a man for 
dS », 7 », > 








thing desperate. Mean- 
while you meet Apple- 
gate’s sheep and herd 
‘em in slowly. Plan to 
get to the bridge about 
next night ; 
that gives me five days, 


Tuesday 


enough to snap over 
something pretty crisp, 
if I do have to play a 
lone hand. Don’t start 
anything till I give the 
word. Keep the sheep 
this side the bridge till 
you hear from me.’ 
“Entirely unneeded 
advice,’ I replies. ‘My 
grandfather was scalped 
by the Indians and my 
father hunt- 


ing outlaws, and my 


was shot 


sole ambition to date 
has been to die in bed, 
the 


startling 


peacetul—not by 
sudden and 
roar of guns.’ 

“Summer may be 
late in coming to these 


Idaho hills, but it’s sure 





once? Might find you 
really liked it. The 
American flag floats 


over the grand State of 
Idaho today because the 
country nailed 
down by pioneers just 
like those old lads up 
in War Eagle. This 
very trail was cut out 
by them, and one rea- 
son you're wearing 


was 


your hair this fine June 
day is because they 
helped lick the Indians. 

“Then he coughs up 
a second inaugural ad- 
dress about right and 
justice, and we starts 
up the trail toward 
War Eagle. 

“T sure thanked the 
god of geography that 


the bridge was seventy- 





five miles away. Every 
day we made about fif- 
teen miles and I got fif- 
teen miles more appre- 
hensive-like. 

“Vd 


seen range 





worth waiting for. 
What if we do have ten 
or fifteen feet of snow 
in winter; it’s just so much more water for the earth, 
come springtime! Suppose it is June before it melts; 
the sun’s just so much the brighter. Then the new grass 
sweeps up the mountain sides, fresh and sweet. The 
flowers pop up all about—blue, white, yellow, and red. 
The quaking asps gallop out in their pale shimmery green 
and the old pines fetch up the rear of the procession— 
The wind blows clear and the 
and 


dark, glossy, fragrant. 
sky burns blue. No wonder the lambs skip about 
kick their heels for joy! 


ALONG TRAILED THE SHEEP, BLATTING AND BAWLING 
SURGING TOWARD THE OLD BRIDGE 


before, over in 


They ain't 


wars 
Wyoming. 
pretty—a couple of 
thousand dead sheep piled up in the bottom of some rocky 
Good- 


AND 


canyon and a few corpses for exterior decoration. 
Eye Galloway gets more martial and hoss style every 
minute, a-clashing his arms and yelling: ‘Come on, ye 
haythen ground-gophering prospectors, and I whale the 
blue tar outen ye!’ 

“Applegate and the lad, they weren’t breathing murder ; 
that warn’t their kind. They just sat back in the traces, 
stubborn as mules, and hacked about their rights. 

“Along about 4 o’clock one afternoon we pulls into a 
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little meadow about half a mile this side the War Eagle 
Bridge, and I rode up there to take a look. Bald-headed 
old Beelzebub! I saw, all right! 

“You know the trail winds around the near bank, 
where I was, out in the open, among the rocks ; then turns 
sharp across that teet- 


wonderful way which is the protection of all children 
that sheep is in the country, has turned deadly sick.’ 
“While I am cogitating over this turn of events, Salmon 
River Sam sticks his head through a bomb-proof and 
hollers : 
““*She’s got colick, by 





ery old timber bridge 
and climbs up through | 
the pines. Suffering 
saints! It would take 
an army to rush that 
bridge. I sees why Big 
Andy allowed the Su- 
pervisor ought to be 
brigadier general. | 
looks about for cover, 
but the only thing | 
sees handy is that old 
hangman’s pine. | 
thought of the human 





- 


cones it once grew and 
felt depressed. 

“Just then comes a 
hail from the other 
bank, and, peeking 
through the timber, | 
spies lines and rows of 
breastworks, dugouts, 
trenches, gun emplace- 
ments, and the devil 
knows what. Then | 
notes the glint of guns, 
and Old Man Kelley 
bobs up his white heac 
and hollers, ‘Halt! 
Who’s there ? and 
cocks an eye at me that 
naturally squinted from 
seventy years a-glanc- 
ing down a rifle barrel. 

“‘Friend,’ says _ I, 
pouncing on the word 
prompt and eager as 








cripes, and I wanted to 
ground-sluice her, but 
they won’t let me!’ 

“How do the spells 
seem to take her? I 
asks, thinkin’ of noth- 
ing else to say. 

“Oh, sudden, hard, 
and near the middle,’ 
replies Big Andy dolor- 
ously. And Missouri 
Mike added, quick: 

“*The Supervisor and 
Nez Perce Polly have 
been nursin’ her fer 
two days and nights.’ 

“So I sits there in 
my saddle for an hour 
or more, by the rude 
bridge that arched the 
tlood, straining language 
with War Eagle’s em- 
battled pioneers, diag- 
nosing kid colick, and 
thinkin’ about the Su- 
pervisor between times. 

“While I am there a 
cloud of dust drifts out 
of camp and the Super- 
visor comes loping up 





on his horse. First, he 
reports fully to the 
modern Horatios at the 
bridge the result of his 
clinic and Polly’s diag- 
nosis; takes him quite 
a while, too; then he 








trout for fly. ‘Friend, 
you bet your worthless 
life!’ 

“Next Palsied Ned 
jiggles up, with an 
angry automatic pistol, and starts weaving imaginary 


RIDING PROUDLY OVER THE 


BAND OF BLEATING SHEEP 


lead patterns over my carcass. 

“Look out!’ I bellows, feeling mighty nervous. ‘If 
that shivering old squill once turns loose with that rapid- 
fire squirt-gun, he’ll burn and shoot like a pin-wheel, and 
you will have to chuck him in the creek to extinguish him! 

““Ranger,’ says Big Andy, suddenly heaving into sight 
from a private fort of his own; ‘Ranger,’ says he, ‘this 
is no time for persiflage and undue levity. The worst 
has happened. Our helpless little ward, knowing in that 


“UP TO THE BRIDGE WE CAME. 
YELL, AND THE NEXT CLEAR RECOLLECTION I HAD WAS 
RICKETY BRIDGE LEADING A 
INTO THE FORBIDDEN LAND” 


crosses Over to see me. 
I couldn’t figger out 
this nurse-girl racket. 
**Ranger,’ says he, 
as cool as a frog in the 


I HEARD THE GUARD 


spring-house, ‘come along with me, for I’m going to get 
the first detachment of Applegate’s sheep and cross with 
them.’ 

“IT felt relieved that he was going to do the crossing, 
but neither of us spoke much. 

“We rode back to the littlke meadow, where the sheep 
were just bedding down for the night. The Supervisor 
tells Applegate he hopes to have matters all fixed by 
morning, so that there will be no trouble. Meanwhile 
he has arranged for a single ewe and her lamb to enter 
War Eagle, as a sort of offering to the gods. So Good- 
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Eye Galloway cuts out a ewe and her lamb from the herd 
and gave gratis ideas of his own concerning the offering 
he’d liked to send to War Eagle. 

“We drives the two critters back toward the bridge and 
I tried to find out from the Supervisor what was up, but 
he only remarks some- 
thing about medical 


missionary, says ex 
libris and tells me_ to 
camp with Applegate 


and wait for orders at 
the bridge in the morn- 
ing. 
“We 
bridge, and the guard 
let ‘em pass—the Su- 


got to the 


pervisor and his two 
sheep—gave ’em escort. 
Shucks! I couldn’t fig- 
*TN 
ure what was up. Then 
way off in the timber I 
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for the bridge. I sees the defenders movin’ around and 
I see the sunlight on some wicked-looking gun barrels; 
then Old Man Kelley steps two paces in front: 

“*Squad ’tenshun!’ he bellows in his General Sherman 
voice, while a hundred separate chills chase themselves 
up and down my spine. 

“ “Present arms!’ he 
orders, and the whole 
blame guard swings up 
into salute! 

“*Advance, Ranger 
Barr and Company!’ 
yells Corporal Kelley, 
and the next clear rec- 
ollection I had was of 
riding proudly over the 
rickerty bridge, leading 
a band of bleating 
sheep into the forbid- 
out 








land — and I 
didn’t 


den 
five dollars! I 
loiter to any great ex- 








heard him singing, 
‘Mary had a little lamb, 
little lamb, little lamb.’ 

“Morning broke over 
that June day as if there wasn’t any crime in the world. 
I felt just like saying grace at breakfast, and I rode darn 
slowly up to the bridge, thinking of my past life and 
feeling remorseful and repentant. 

“Soon Graham comes rolling out of camp and has a 
I could see some- 


“’'D SEEN RANGE 
THOUSAND OR MORE 


long talk with the guard at the bridge. 
thing was up about the Kid and Polly, but I didn’t know 
just what kind of a game it was. Then he calls out to me: 

“*Ranger Barr,” says he, so light and airy it made 
me mad, ‘the sheep will go to their allotted range without 
Will you take charge and see that they 
Trail around the south side of the creek 


further delay. 
get in quickly. 
and keep well back in the timber and away from War 
Eagle. Stay with them tonight and return to War Eagle 
tomorrow morning. Tell Mr. Applegate that I would 
like him and Good-Eye Galloway to come into camp here 
this evening, as there are some important matters to dis- 
cuss.’ And then he rode away before I could say a word. 

“None too quick, I goes back and digs out old Good-Eye 
and the lad and informs ‘em the day of judgment was at 
hand, and they must answer for the crime of being sheep- 
herders. Sounds funny to you, I suppose, but you never 
seen sheep stacked up in piles as big as a house and men’s 
bodies hove into burning camps! Yes, sir, and I have! 

“Along trail the sheep, blatting and bawling and surg- 
ing toward the old bridge, while visions of hangman’s 
pine and rivers of blood flowed through my mind. Good- 
Eye was everywhere, singing bellicose Irish melodies that 
had a distinct sulphurous tinge. Aside from that, it was a 
fine morning, too fine to die—or lose five dollars! 

“Up to the bridge we comes, and I heard the guard 
holler, and the sheep all stopped. I just dismissed the 
idea of resigning as Forest Ranger, and kinder wished I 
hadn’t done some things in my life, and spurred my horse 


WARS BEFORE, OVER 


tent, thinking they 
might experience a re- 


IN WYOMING—A 
DEAD SHEEP PILED UP, AND SOON 
NOTHING BUT BONES LEFT TO DRY IN THE SUN” 


vulsion of feelings or 
that Palsied Ned might get fidgity with his howitzer and 
commence to play! 

“However, we slipped into the timber and kept goin’ 
in a sort of trance. We trailed until it was time to bed 
down for the night; then Applegate and Good-Eye lights 
out for War Eagle. 


“The only regret of my life is that I wasn’t at War 
Eagle that night to take in all the ructions. They elected 
China Bob as cook and pulled off a barbecue, the lamb 
they got from Applegate being the burnt offering. Maybe 
those old-timers loathed mutton, but they overcome their 
repugnance long enough to pick the bones of that lamb 
clean. ‘Then they eased off on to pipes and yarns, and 
from all I can gather had a jollification. Missouri Mike 
and Good-Eye Galloway gets together and figures out 
their dads was raised in the same county in Ireland, and 
then they went and pinched Palsied Ned’s bottle of pain- 
killer to celebrate the fact. The Supervisor he gets on 
his feet, pulls out the tremulo stop, and works the pathos- 
peddle in glorious manner—all about the sturdy pathfind- 
ers who carved out the Idaho Empire and about the little 
wilderness waif and the Indian nurse, and how these 
pioneers of War Eagle had adopted her, the true nugget 
of the camp, and all that. Then he calls on Applegate for 
a speech. Joe comes through like a man; says he wants 
to act square by all hands and do his part, so he offers to 
take the Kid down home, to his ranch, for the winter. 
Says Mrs. Applegate likes children, and they had a nice 
warm house and a doctor near. Promised to take good 
care of her and bring her back in the spring with a book 
on baby farming and clothes enough to last two years. 

“Old Salmon River Sam, they told me, having no one 
to lock horns with, had to do something; so he starts 


[Continued on page 608] 

















The Mountain of Twenty .<% 
- 


Thousand Deer 


By E. A. GoLDMAN AND S. B. LocKkE 


TANDING on the south rim, one looks northward 

across the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River to 

the Mountain of Twenty Thousand Deer. It is a 
high, flat-top land which upon first glance appears to be 
very near—the flight of a flint arrow from the bow of an 
ancient redskin—but upon closer and more measured 
scrutiny it appears far, very far, away and wholly apart 
from the rest of the world. 

The local inhabitant, pointing in its direction with 
bronzed hand, will say, “Yonder is Buckskin Mountain” ; 
but your map, if at all recent, will show the region as the 
Kaibab Plateau. It is an isolated country, half encircled 
on the south by the mighty Canyon of the Colorado River 
and on the north by deserts of sand, sage, and juniper. 
To reach it from the south, one must cross the canyon— 
descend into the very bowels of the earth—a_ fright- 
inspiring task to all but the initiated and the adventurous. 
To reach it from the north, one must travel from the 





closest railroad 
point 160 miles, 
by pack train, 
wagon, or mo- 
tor, over moun- 





tain ranges and 
across deserts 
of sand. 

But, once 
reached, what- 
ever of hard- 
ships the jour- 
ney may have 
meted out will 
be as nothing 
compared to 
the wild beauty 
and picturesque 
and interesting 
character of the 
country. This 
high mountain 
plateau, touch- 
ing an elevation 
of 9,000 feet, 
is garbed in 
boreal forests of fir, spruce, and aspen. From its higher 
levels these forests grade down to a zone of magnificent 
yellow pine flanked by areas of scrubby timber and desert. 
Over a large part of the plateau proper the country is 
flat or rolling and the forest floor free of underbrush, 
thus making travel easy and delightful. The forests are 





WHILE THE DEER HAVE NOT BEEN HUNTED FOR YEARS, THEY ARE STILL VERY 
SUSPICIOUS OF ATTEMPTS TO STALK THEM. IN THE MORNING, AS SOON AS 
THE SUN STRIKES THE WOODLAND PARKS, MOST OF THEM ENTER THE TIMBER eee 

AND A FEW ONLY REMAIN IN THE OPEN DURING MIDDAY States can the 





broken here and there by grassy parks, fringed with aspen, 
trembling against a background of conifer greens. On 
the east there is a sharp break from the plateau down to 
the level of treeless, sun-baked Houserock Valley. On the 
north and the west the yellow pines fall away less 
abruptly to long points covered with juniper and pinons, 
and the mountains run out to meet the desert, while on 
the south the whole country at its highest point breaks 
abruptly into the chaos of the Grand Canyon, with the 
ColoradoRiver, 
six or seven 
thousand _ feet 
below, cease- 
lessly tearing 
out its rocky 
channel. 

But why do 
we call this the 
Mountain of 
Twenty Thou- 
sand Deer? 
Because within 
this picturesque 
setting no less 
than twenty- 
thousand mule 
deer today 
roam the woods 
and ranges of 
the Kaibab 
Plateau. N o- 
where else in 
the United 


same number 
of these deer be found in an equal area. 

“Whence came this army of deer, and what is to be- 
come of them?” the reader may ask, and to answer the 
question one must begin at the beginning. 

Years ago the Kaibab country was controlled largely 
by the Grand Canyon Cattle Company, through the own- 
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PART OF A HERD CROSSING “V T PARK”—A GRASSY, OPEN STRIP ABOUT ELEVEN MILES IN LENGTH. HERE, 


AT DUSK, ONE MAY COUNT 500 OR MORE DEER AND MAY READILY 


HEAR FAWNS CALLING, AS THEY 


BECOME SEPARATED FROM THEIR MOTHERS 


ership of the watering places or their location as mining 
claims. The company used the ranges to graze their 
immense herds of cattle. But, as time went on, settlers 
began to come in. Among them were E. D. Woolley, 
well known as “Uncle Dee”; Uncle Jim Owens, Buffalo 
Jones, and a Mr. Onstott, who became affiliated under 
the name of “The Buffalo Jones Cattalo Company.” 
These men also became interested in the Grand Canyon 
Transportation Company, 
furnishing pack outfits for 
tourists to cross the Grand 
Canyon. They constructed 
a cable crossing at the mouth 
of Bright Angel Creek. 
Largely through their ef- 
forts, a bill was passed by 
Congress in 1906 whereby 
the area within the Kaibab 
National pro- 
claimed by President Roose- 
velt as the Grand Canyon 
National Game Preserve. 
Besides this, they brought 
in a considerable herd of 
buffalo (about 75 head of 
which are now ranging in 
Houserock Valley) and Per- 
sian sheep, and had a very 
elaborate scheme whereby 
they were to develop hardy 
types of cattle and sheep by 
crossing them with domestic 
stock. The preservation of 
the deer and the development 
of the game resources was 
considered desirable, in order 
to atiract tourists. These forward-looking pioneers later 
planned to enlarge the game preserve and bring in elk, 
antelope, moose, and other animals; to establish a natural 
zoological park, from which animals could be obtained 
Even exotic species, such 


Forest was 


to supply parks and museums. 
as zebra, camels, etc., were to be introduced. 





«rand Canyon +” 


The game preserve, as its boundaries stand today, is 
roughly 35 by 45 miles in extent and occupies practically 
all of the Kaibab National Forest. It is adjoined on the 
south by the Grand Canyon National Park, which in- 
cludes the southern end of the Kaibab Plateau and the 
Grand Canyon. The snowfall on the higher sections, 
which reach an elevation of about 9,000 feet, may reach 
a depth of 10 feet, and the summers are short and cool. 

Snow seldom falls in the ad- 

jacent canyon bottoms, which 

have an elevation of only 
about 2,000 feet and where 

mild winters and excessively 

hot, dry summers are the 

rule. The killing of game 
animals and game birds is 
prohibited except under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
Owing to its natural isola- 

tion and the difficulty of ac- 

cess, it has been relatively 
easily protected and poach- 
ing has been infrequent. 
The wide range of life 
zones included and the va- 
riety of climatic conditions 
represented make it a sec- 
tion particularly favorable 
for game. When first estab- 
lished, in 1906, there were 
estimated to be on the Kai- 
bab Plateau about 3,000 deer. 

These had been much hunted, 

but, owing to favorable con- 

ditions, still existed in mod- 
erate numbers. After two years’ protection, an estimate 
of 4,000 head was made. The estimate four years later, 
in 1912, was placed at 10,000. An estimate by the authors 
during the spring of 1923, and regarded as conservative, 
places the present number at 20,000. Many men who 
know the country well believe that there are twice as many. 
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In summer the deer congregate in several places, the 
best known of these being “V T Park,” a narrow open 
grassy strip about 11 miles in length, situated about the 
middle of the southern part of the plateau. The main 
highway to the Grand Canyon extends through this park, 
and deer are present in or near it all times of day and 
night. At dusk herds of from a few head to fifty come 
out to feed on the grass and clover. An automobile trip 
the full length of the park may at that hour enable one 
to count between 500 and 600 deer. Although not wild, 
they are shy; but, occurring in such numbers, a wonderful 
opportunity is afforded to observe their habits. 

It is one of the few places where one may readily hear 
fawns calling, as they become separated from their 











at night, care must be taken not to strike those which 
become confused by the lights. 

Four principal factors determine the number of the 
deer on Grand Canyon National Game Preserve: the 
amount of forage available, the natural rate of increase, 
the drift to other areas, and the number destroyed by 
predatory animals. 

The entire section has for many years been intensively 
grazed by live stock, owned by cattle companies and by 
local residents, who are partly dependent upon it for a 
livelihood. In 1909 the Secretary of Agriculture set the 
maximum number of stock to be grazed on the Kaibab 
National Forest at 14,000 cattle and horses and 7,500 
sheep. In order to protect the range from overgrazing 








A FAMILY GROUP AT DUSK—A FAMILIAR SCENE IN “V T PARK,” ONE OF THE FAVORITE MEETING GROUNDS 

OF THE 20,000 DEER WHICH ROAM THE PICTURESQUE RANGES OF THE KAIBAB PLATEAU. THE GAME 

PRESERVE, AS ITS BOUNDARIES STAND TODAY, IS ROUGHLY 35 BY 45 MILES IN EXTENT, OCCUPYING PRAC- 

TICALLY ALL OF THE KAIBAB NATIONAL FOREST AND ON THE SOUTH SIDE JOINING THE GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


mothers. Two fawns were observed by one of the writ- 
ers suckling, but when a third fawn decided to attend the 
party it was given a reception by the doe that clearly 
indicated it was unwelcome. While they have not been 
hunted for years, the deer are still very suspicious of 
attempts to stalk them, and break away with the peculiar 
bounding gait characteristic of mule deer. In the morn- 
ing, as soon as the sun strikes the park, most of them 
enter the timber and only a few remain in the open during 
midday. In driving through the park by automobile 


and ‘to provide forage for the increasing deer, constant 
reductions in the number of live stock permitted have 
been made, until the authorization for the present year 
is only 5,685 cattle and horses and 3,650 sheep. A reduc- 
tion of 850 cattle was made because of the area set aside 
as the Grand Canyon National Park in 1919. These 
urgently needed reductions have been beneficial to the 
range, but, owing to the fact that deer feed largely on 
certain kinds of browse in preference to grass or other 
available forage, the browse is very closely cropped. 
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MANY DEER AND MUCH LIVE STOCK HAVE BEEN 
DESTROYED BY MOUNTAIN LIONS ON THE PLATEAU. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ONE 


OF THESE 


TAIN CATS WHICH HAD BEEN TREED BY 


In the fall of 1922 grass was 
generally plentiful, but nearly 
everywhere the aspen, dwarf 
ceanothus, white fir, snowberry, 
and locust were very heavily 
browsed. The white fir and 
locust trees are 
grow slowly until they become 


stunted and 


too tall to be reached by the 
deer. It is doubtful if an aspen 
tree can be found under three 
feet in height, and in places the 
ceanothus and snowberry are 
being killed. This is caused 
by deer browsing, since it oc- 
areas stock 

Aspen trees cut in 


curs on where 
seldom go. 
building a telephone line were 
stripped of leaves within twen- 
A blind for the 
photo- 


ty-four hours. 


purpose of obtaining 





MOUN.- 


DOGS 








graphs of deer was destroyed within two days, the deer 
having stripped the leaves from the aspen brush of which 
it had been built. Although the cliff rose, quinine bush, 
and the early grass are grazed in places very heavily, and 
even the junipers trimmed on the winter ranges, these 
have an opportunity to recover while the deer are on the 
summer ranges. Except in these areas of concentration, 
where 500 deer may be seen in half a day’s ride, the 
winter ranges are much less intensively utilized than are 
those occupied in summer. While the deer are still in 
good flesh at all seasons of the year, there is need of im- 
mediate action to control the increase. Even with the 
present numbers, there can be very little reproduction 
of aspen and certain classes of forage relished by deer, 
and their range will become progressively less productive. 
Further reductions of live stock would be of little benefit 
to the deer, since the stock and the deer prefer in gen- 
eral different kinds of forage, and there is sufficient grass 
for the present number of cattle which the deer do not 
utilize. 

It is more common than not to see a doe with twin 
fawns. An index of the rate of increase is the counts 
made in the fall of 1922, when the fawns were well 
grown and past many of the dangers to which young 
animals are subjected. These counts gave a number of 
young deer about equal to that of adults in the same herd. 
Again, in March of this year, the counts indicated about 
an equal number of young and old animals in several 
large herds. The figures alone would indicate the rather 
startling increase of 100 per cent annually, but does and 
the young stay in the larger bands, while the old bucks 
tend to keep by themselves. With due allowances, the 
increase probably totaled at least 8,000 for the past year. 

As the game preserve is partly inclosed by the Colorado 
River and nearly impassable ledges, the natural dispersal 
of deer into the surrounding territory is difficult. Con- 
siderable numbers enter the breaks of the canyon in the 








A JUNIPER TREE ON JUMP-UP POINT, IN THE GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, 
HEAVILY BROWSED BY DEER ON THEIR WINTER RANGE 
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A WELL-KNOWN HUNTER IN THE KAIBAB COUNTRY 
AT THE RIGHT), 
THE GAME PRESERVE. 


“UNCLE JIM” OWENS (SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


WHO HAS KILLED MANY PREDATORY ANIMALS IN THE PROTECTION OF THE RANGES OF 
MOUNTAIN LIONS WANDER IN FROM SURROUNDING 


AREAS, WHERE FOOD OF THEIR 


FAVORITE KIND IS LESS ABUNDANT, MAKING SYSTEMATIC HUNTING OF THEM MORE OR LESS A NECESSITY 


Grand Canyon National Park in winter, but are unable 
to cross the Colorado River. At the northwest boundary, 
herds of deer may work down in a few places across 
Kanab Creek. The increase of deer in the Mount Trum- 
bull country, west of Kanab Creek, is believed to be due 
in part to this drift, but it is not extensive. A few prob- 
ably pass across the upper Houserock Valley to the Paria 
Plateau. Both here and on Cedar Ridge, north of the 
game preserve, the range is heavily grazed by sheep and 
goats and considerable illegal shooting is reported, both 
of which would tend to prevent drift. For various rea- 
sons, deer are not numerous on the north end of the game 
preserve. The combination of conditions preventing drift 
very materially increases the concentration and the num- 
ber of deer on the game preserve. 

In 1907 it was estimated that there were 100 mountain 
lions or cougars on the plateau. At that time they des- 
troyed many deer and much live stock. One man who 
had 200 mares was reported as having only ten colts left 
at the end of the season, on account of their depredations. 
“Uncle Jim’ Owens was hired to hunt the lions, and at the 
end of 1910 reported that he had killed 119. He esti- 
mated that probably 20 of these animals were left. No 
doubt many mountain lions have wandered in here from 
surrounding areas, where deer was less abundant. For a 
few years systematic hunting was abandoned and lions 


increased. Mr. Owens has hunted some each year with 
sportsmen. Since 1916 Biological Survey hunters, work- 


ing here part time only, have killed 71 lions. ‘The most 
successful of these hunters is Mr. Scott Dunham, who, 
with the aid of his dogs, has killed 30 lions, although the 
dogs were used here only part of the time. He believes 
that there are now over a dozen lions left on the game 
preserve, and there are undoubtedly fewer than at any 
time since its establishment. However, because of a con- 
stant drift to the area and the fact that some lions stay 
in sections where they cannot be hunted successfully, 
almost constant efforts will be necessary to control them. 
The Biological Survey hunters have turned in also the 
scalps of more than 1,200 coyotes and bobcats taken in 
this area. 

Coyotes, the greatest enemies of the deer at present, 
are numerous and bobcats are also common within the 
area. Coyotes, working in pairs or several together, are 
known to have killed full-grown deer, but the greatest 
damage by both takes place when the fawns are small, 
as evidenced by the carcasses found. The does will fight 
to protect the fawns, even attacking a mountain lion under 
such circumstances; but they leave their fawns to feed, 
and no doubt the coyotes and bobcats find many of them 
A few deer die from the 
Their 


when the mothers are absent. 
effects of an eye disease known as “pink eye.” 
vision is affected for a time, and several are reported to 
have been found that had evidently been killed by falling 
over ledges. 

Consideration of the rapid increase, restricted migra- 


[Continued on page 682] 








Saving Forests by Saving Paper 


By WarreEN B. BuULLocK 


HROUGH the concrete canyons of a great city’s 

street careers a huge truck, loaded to the second- 

story windows of the street’s skyscrapers with huge 
bags and bales of waste paper. 

The casual passer sees only a crew of foreigners armed 
with iron hooks to enable them to throw the big bundles 
to the top of the truck. The man who knows what is 
done with this paper, however, sees more than the col- 
lection of junk; hears more than the jabbering jargon of 
Instead, he sees waving forests 


a squad of foreigners. 
He hears the 


of hundred-year-old spruce or 
singing of the wind through the branches of the ever- 
He sees and hears what the average city dweller 
the 


balsam. 


greens. 
little dreams, that the collection of this waste paper 
junk of a great city’s offices and stores—means a saving 
to America of a part of its remaining forests. Every six 
tons of waste paper collected is the equivalent of the 





saving of one acre of spruce pulpwood from the ax of 


the pulpwood cutter. 


The importance of the waste-paper industry to America 
is little appreciated, certainly by the general public, pos- 
sibly even by the men engaged in the collection or the 
utilization of waste paper. The waste-materials industry 
is a highly organized American industry, with its ramifi- 
cations beginning with the bearded collector of junk, 
whose daily job is to traverse alleys, visit back doors, and 
buy such paper, rags, or metal as he can carry away in 
the burlap bag hung over his shoulder. From this indi- 
vidual the waste materials go upward, through ware- 
houses and sorting rooms, until the waste paper, finally 
classified into a dozen or so grades, is distributed among 
the paper mills. 

The waste-collection industry alone 
millions of dollars. In fact, the industry claims to rank 
in the billion-dollar class. One thing is certain, the paper 
manufacturers of the United States alone pay the waste- 
paper men the surprising figure of $50,000,coo a year. 
And this represents about two million tons of waste paper, 


involves many 























THE PASSERBY SEES ONLY A CAREERING TRUCK, BUT THE MAN WHO KNOWS SEES YOUNG FORESTS OF 
SPRUCE AND BALSAM SAVED BY THE SORDID GATHERERS OF WASTE PAPER. THE PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES PAY THE 


WASTE-PAPER MEN $50,000,000 A YEAR AND SALVAGE THE EQUIVALENT 
IN PULP OF THE YIELD FROM 300,000 ACRES OF GROWING FOREST 
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which is the average consumption of the mills of the 
country. 

Were it not for the utilization of waste paper, there 
would be a depletion of the forests amounting to some 
three hundred thousand acres of timberland every year. 
That is when account is taken of the fact that every six 
tons of waste paper produces the equivalent in pulp of 
an acre of virgin timber. 

When one sees the huge truckloads of paper working 
through city streets engaged in this form of forest con- 
servation, it is hard to realize that the demand for waste 
paper is so great that hundreds of tons are imported from 
foreign lands. 
the waste-material collection system of the United States, 


there is some twice as much wasted paper destroyed as is 


And yet such is the case. Great as is 


collected and re-used, and, to meet the lack, hundreds of 
shipments are imported from other countries, where, per- 
haps, the public is more thrifty in the saving of its used 
paper. 

Two chief branches of the paper industry use waste 
paper—the board and the book-paper mills. The book- 
paper mills are dependent in large measure for waste 
paper of good grade for their mills. Old magazines, 
books, clippings, etc., are in demand for the manufacture 
of paper for magazines and book publishers. Of course, 
a large amount of new wood pulp is used in the manu- 
facture of this paper, but such book-paper centers as the 
Kalamazoo (Michigan) valley are consumers of huge 
quantities of waste paper. 

The paper-board industry represents the largest total 
tonnage of any branch of the paper industry, with a total 
of over two million tons of board manufactured in 1922. 
The value, of course, is not as high as that of some of 
the finer papers, but the forest conservation effected is 
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WASTE PAPERS COLLECTED FROM 


CHECKING IN 
HOMES AND 
OUTERS” AT 


OFFICES BY THE “DOWN-BUT-NOT- 
A SALVATION ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
IN NEW YORK 
a tremendous item in this group of the paper industry. 
Instead of reaching the peak of possibilities of forest 
conservation by the use of waste paper, many think that 
there is a still greater future before the paper industry 
in the closer utilization of waste. The Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison has made extensive experiments 
with the de-inking of waste paper for the making of news- 
print paper, and this can be done economically, producing 
at the same time a satisfactory grade of paper. 
If the Canadian campaign for the placing 












SCENES AT THE BRONX DUMPS, SHOW- 

ING THE JUNK GLEANERS SORTING OUT 

WASTE PAPERS—THE FIRST STEP IN A 

HIGHLY ORGANIZED AMERICAN INDUS- 

TRY WHICH IS EFFECTING A SAVING OF 
OUR FOREST RESOURCES 


of an embargo on export of pulpwood to the 
United States is successful, a campaign which 
has been progressing for the last four years, 
there will be a further turning to waste paper 
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The Tamed Wild Apache 


By James RENWICK MOFFETT 


PEAK of the Southwest and there arises in many 
minds a picture of vast stretches of burning, water- 

less desert, inhabited principally by horned toads 

and rattlesnakes, its only vegetation consisting of varied 
forms of cactus. A natural enough idea. ‘The South- 
west has been so often described as a desert that it may 
be something of a surprise to many to learn that in the 
State of New Mexico alone there are six National For- 
ests whose combined areas total some nine and a half 
million acres. Fully 20 per cent of the state is covered 
with forest, and in one of its beautiful 
wooded areas, the Mescalero Apache 
Indian Reserve, the surviving members 
of the Apache tribes make their homes. 
Most of us realize, in a vague sort of 


way, that there exists an “Indian prob- 


lem.” Much has been written on the 
subject. The home-loving and indus- 


trious Pueblo Indian, however, has been 
more frequently the subject of discus- 
the nomadic and 


Apache. 


erstwhile 
dangerous But 
know the Pueblo Indians do not neces- 


sion than 


those who 


sarily know the Apaches. 
The Mescalero Apache Indian Re- 
serve is in southeastern New 


and embraces 476,000 acres of beautiful 
Within its bounda- 


Mexico 


mountain country. 
ries are some of the best grazing lands 
in the Southwest and many acres of ex- 
cellent farm land, for the most part not yet under cultiva- 
tion. For the Southwest, where water is almost a deity, 
the reservation is exceptionally well watered by springs 
and streams. Well-built roads make almost every part 
of it readily accessible. Most of the reservation is heavily 
timbered, principally with pine and juniper and a generous 





ROBERT GERONIMO, SON 
OF THE FAMOUS APACHE 
CHIEF 


admixture of oak, cedar, and aspen. While much of the 
Southwest, especially the desert portions, is extremely hot 
during the summer months, the climate of the reservation 
home of the Apache Indian is delightfully moderate. 
Because the Mescalero Reservation is somewhat off the 
beaten path of the transcontinental motor tourist, and per- 
haps because caring for Uncle Sam’s wards is a task re- 
quiring all the tact, ability, and energy of those to whom 
the administration of the Apache’s affairs has been en- 
trusted, visitors have not been particularly sought after. 
Once there, however, they are greeted 
cordially and assisted in finding camp 
sites to their liking if they care to tarry. 
A recent counting of noses disclosed 
the fact that the total number of 
Apaches on the reservation is six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. The tribal cat- 
tle herd, numbering about 6,000 head. 
and uncounted horses are maintained 
on the reservation. The value of the 
cattle alone, at present valuation, is well 
Be- 


cause of severe drought last year, heavy 


over a quarter of a million dollars. 


losses were sustained by many South- 
By dint of good 
there 


cattlemen. 
and constant care, 
from the 


western 
management 
were practically no losses 
Apache herds. 

This immense property is adminis- 
tered solely for the benefit of the hand- 
ful of Indians who compose the remainder of the Apache 
tribes. Regardless of the fact that anything which is 
done for the general good, such as road-building, the 
clearing of lands, or general maintenance tasks, is quite 
as beneficial to one as to the other of the Apaches, none 
of them are called upon to perform any part of the neces- 
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sary labor without adequate pay. For work done on the 
reservation the Apaches are paid the same wage that 





TWO TYPES OF APACHE 
SQUAWS — PICTURESQUE 
REMNANTS OF A PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLE. THOUGH POWER- 
LESS AND HUMBLE NOW, 
THE APACHE WOULD UN- 
DOUBTEDLY REVERT 
QUICKLY TO HIS SAVAGE 
STATE IF LEFT TO HIM- 
SELF, FOR “THE WAYS OF 
THE WHITE MAN ARE NOT 
HIS.” 

THE OLD SQUAW AT THE 
LEFT WAS NOT “CAMERA- 
SHY” AFTER THE REMOVAL 
OF THE “CURSE” 






































tion from savagery, and it is no reflection on them, nor 
upon the administrators of their affairs, that they remain 


would be paid for similar labor in the open market. Even unhappy, regardless of their material advantages and their 


such individual efforts as the members of the tribe may 
make in their own behalf are rewarded, more often than 


not, by the bestowal of 





commendation, together 
with presents in the very 
practical form of generous 
chunks of beef. 

The Apache children are 
taught in a school which is 
quite up to city standards. 
The indigent are supported ; 
the sick are cared for and, 





when necessary, treated in 
a well-equipped and splen- 
didly maintained hospital. 
Apparently, everything pos- 
sible is being done to make 
the Apaches a happy, 
thrifty, and contented peo- 
ple. The resources and 
material advantages which 
they possess are certainly 
far greater than those of 
the average white Ameri- 
can, and it would seem that 
they should be content. 

Yet they are not content! 
It is unlikely that they ever 
will be. They are a primi- 
tive people, removed by 
barely more than a genera- 














THEIR FATE 


Their father in a White House lives 
And in a white house they; 
But the father with tomorrow rides 
And the son with yesterday. 
—Owen Wister 


opportunities for advancement. ‘Their ways are not the 
ways of the white man, and that is all there is to it. It 


is for this reason that there 
will be an Indian problem 
until the last member of the 
race has disappeared. This 
is not said because of any 
streak of sentimentality, nor 
is it a veiled intimation that 
the methods used in the 
training of the Apache are 
wrong. 

Fate decreed that the 
white man should take from 
the red the land which was 
once his domain. Debate 
as to the right or wrong of 
that procedure is useless. 
Even the most sentimental 
of writers and artists, 
whose chests heave with 
emotion because the pic- 
turesque Indian is not al- 
lowed to live his own life 
in his natural habitat, might 
be brought to admit that 
human progress is better 
served by the advanced 
methods of the white man 
than by the primitive ones 
of his red brother. The 























CLOSE-UP OF A TYPICAL TEPEE. THE APACHE 

INDIANS CONTINUE TO PREFER TEPEES LIKE 

THIS TO HOMES OF A MORE SUBSTANTIAL 
CHARACTER 


natural state of the Apache is a barbarous one, and civili- 
zation and barbarism cannot exist successfully side by 
side. One or the other must be dominant, and, no matter 
how sentimental we may be, we can better risk a trim- 
ming at the hands of our white friends than a scalping 
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women in general wear curious combinations of native 
3abies are carried strapped to the 
Fortunately for 


and American dress. 
mothers’ backs, in primitive fashion. 
both races, there have been no intermarriages of whites 
and Indians on the reservation. 

The Apaches continue to live in the most primitive 
of tepees, in spite of the fact that they are encouraged to 
build more substantial homes. Rude shelters of boughs 
are usually built in front of the tepees, and fires for cook- 
ing and heating are built in shallow pits rather than on 
the surface of the ground. This method, by the way, 
is one which might well be adopted by vacationists and 
campers, as it greatly decreases the danger of scattering 
the fire and causing damage. For an Apache family to 
move from one location on the reservation to another is a 
simple matter, and when a death occurs in a tepee this is 
invariably done. 

The Apaches cling to their superstitions. 
believed in as profoundly as many of our own people now 
believe in the return of the spirits of the departed. While 
some of the missionaries may not agree with me on the 
point, the incantations of the medicine men are still de- 


Witches are 


pended upon to cure sickness. When spear-heads are 
found, they become precious possessions, because of the 
belief that they are the ends of lightning bolts, and that 
the possessor of such a talisman is protected from injury 
by lightning. Some of the old Apaches, both bucks and 
squaws, are genuinely “camera-shy,” believing that the 
making of a picture takes something from the soul or 


spirit. The greater number, young and old alike, have 





by our red ones. 


A man born and reared among the 
Apaches described them to me as “an 
humble people.” His term was an apt 


one. ‘There is no doubt that the spirit of 
the Apache is This humility 
found its birth in the realization that he 
had been overwhelmed by a superior race, 
and that he must conform to the white 
man’s decrees. The fact that the present 
methods of the white man are kindly ones 


broken. 





cannot erase the sadness the Apache must 
feel because of his lost supremacy in his 
His days of fighting and con- 
quest are over. He who once was fierce 
and feared has become powerless. It is 
not to be wondered at, that the remnants 
of the Apache tribes are now “an humble 
people.” 

The Apaches, particularly the older ones, 


own land. 


are silent, suspicious, and uncommunica- 
tive. They have accepted the ways of the 
whites only so far as they have been prac- 
tically compelled to accept them. On the 
Mescalero Reservation the men all wear 








their hair short and have adopted the gar- 
ments of the whites. Native costumes are 
worn only on those infrequent occasions 


when dances and feasts are held. The 


THE SPIRIT OF THE APACHE IS UNDOUBTEDLY BROKEN; HE REAL- 
IZES THAT HE HAS BEEN OVERWHELMED BY A SUPERIOR PEOPLE; 
HIS DAYS OF FIGHTING AND CONQUEST ARE OVER; AND THOUGH 
THE METHODS OF THE WHITE MAN ARE KINDLY, HIS ATTITUDE IS 


EVER ONE OF DISCONTENT 
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learned, however, that the “curse” is effectively removed 
by a silver coin, provided that it be not too small in its 
denomination. 

It is a matter of serious doubt whether any white man 
fully understands the significance of the Apache dances. 
It was not a matter to cause surprise that no Apache 
would discuss this subject with 


distrust. There are “reds” among the Indians as there 
are among the whites—soap-box orators who would undo 
all the good that has been accomplished. The right of 
free speech has not been denied the Apache, although it 
seems to me to be a tribute to the patience and forbearance 
of the officials in charge that the few disturbers have not 
been dealt with in summary 





me with any degree of frank- 
ness, but it was surprising to 
learn that men who had been 
associated with the Apaches 
during the greater part of their 
lives knew but little more about 
the dances than I. Whatever 
of the Christian religion the 
Apaches may have absorbed, 
there seems little doubt that at 
the time of their dances they 
revert to their own forms of 
sun worship. Certain of their 
dances have been entirely for- 
bidden. The usual effect of 
the holding of any of the tribal 
dances is noticeably to undo a 
considerable amount of the 
progress which may have been 
made in the Apaches’ training. 

Certainly, these dances are 
interesting, primitive, romantic, 
It is difficult for members of the 
white race who are unacquainted 
with the Apaches to understand 
why they should be interfered 
with in any manner in this ap- 
parently innocent diversion. 
There would be a somewhat 
clearer understanding of this 


frequent holding of these dances 
could realize the extent to which 
they retard and destroy the ef- 
forts of those engaged in the 
teaching and training of the 
Apaches. Both before and after such celebrations, many 
members of the tribe are apt to become more or less un- 
manageable and morose. ‘The dances stir up memories, 
not necessarily holy ones either, of things that have gone 
forever. All things considered, it is probably better for 
the Apache and his teachers if these dances are held in- 
frequently or not at all, even though some of the rest of 
us are compelled to miss what is really a mighty good 
show. 

It would be quite unfair to the Apaches were I to create 
the impression that none of them are appreciative of the 
efforts which are made in their behalf. There are those 
among them who realize the desirability of encouraging 
their children to take full advantage of the educational 
opportunities which are available to them. Then, again, 
there are those who delight in stirring up discontent and 





; ‘ i ? CAPTAIN SAMUEL F. MILLER, THE ONLY 
situation if those who favor the WHITE MEMBER OF THE APACHE TRIBE, TO 
WHICH HE WAS ELECTED BY UNANIMOUS 
VOTE. CAPTAIN MILLER SERVED IN THE 
CIVIL WAR AND WAS THE CARRIER OF 
GRANT’S FAMOUS MESSAGE TO .SHERIDAN, “I 
INTEND TO FIGHT IT OUT ALONG THIS LINE 
IF IT TAKES ALL SUMMER” 


fashion. 

Among the more interesting 
of the Apaches who live on the 
Mescalero Reservation is Rob- 
ert Geronimo, son of the fam- 
ous old fellow whose depreda- 
tions caused so much trouble 
in the past. Robert is a grad- 
uate of Carlisle, an intelligent 
and industrious Indian. He is 
engaged in farming and goat- 
raising and is making a real 
success of his work. 

The Apache tribe has one 
white member, Captain Samuel 
F. Miller. He has the distinc- 
tion of having been elected to 
membership in the tribe by the 
unanimous vote of the Apaches, 
their action having the official 
sanction of the Indian Bureau. 
Captain Miller has worked 
among the Apaches for more 
than thirty years, and enjoys 
their friendship and confidence 
to an extraordinary degree. 
His membership in the tribe is 
no mere matter of empty glory, 
for by virtue of it he partici- 
pates in all the tribal rights and 
privileges and shares in all the 
tribal property in quite the 
same manner as though he were 
an Apache by birth. During 
the Civil War, Captain Miller 
commanded a troop of the 11th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. He afterward served under Gen- 
eral Custer, and explains that he was on furlough at the 
time of the fatal battle in which General Custer and his 
men were massacred, and thus escaped a similar fate. 

But Captain Miller has a still greater claim to fame. 
He relates that on one occasion he was the bearer of a 
message from General Sheridan to General Grant, whose 
headquarters were then at Spotsylvania Court House. 
“When General Grant had read the message,” explained 
Captain Miller, “he looked up into my face and said, ‘You 
tell General Sheridan that I intend to fight it out along this 
line if it takes all summer.’ ‘That message,” continued 
Captain Miller, “put new heart into General Sheridan 
right away.” 

The Captain also told of another incident which, as 
far as I know, has never been recorded. It seems, as 
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Plant Your City—Trees and Shrubs 
a Civic Asset 


By Juiia Lester DILLon 
City Landscape Architect, Sumter, South Carolina 


EN years ago it would have been almost impossible 

to find in the South one of the smaller cities or a 

" small town where the municipality recognized the 

necessity of city planting and beautifying, and considered 

the question of enough importance to incorporate in its 

budget funds to cover the work of the Tree and Park 

Department. It is especially true in this section that our 

trees, and our towns as well, are like Topsy—‘they jes’ 
growed.” 

Until the General Federation of Women’s Clubs took 
up the work of conservation, there was no concerted effort 
looking to civic beauty. Their civic leagues, garden 
clubs, garden contests, committees for beautifying school 
grounds, railroad stations, and court-houses, with their 
individual attempts to plant their home grounds artistic- 
ally, followed by the movement inaugurated by the 
American Forestry Association after the World War, for 
the planting of memorial trees and parks, have brought 


about an awakening. The tourists who have built homes 
in the South and brought landscape architects from other 
sections to make gardens for them have also helped. 

Now, our towns are realizing their ugliness, are seeing 
their neglected trees, their crooked streets, or their bare 
concrete-paved driveways that are like ruled lines on a 
map, their grass-grown parkways on the sidewalks, and 
recognizing the need, are trying to find a remedy. They 
are also seeing the unbounded richness of the southern 
flora as a God-given heritage hitherto despised and un- 
used. What has been a torment—riotous growth—is 
becoming known as an asset, more and more valued. 
This problem of city planting and beautifying is as wide 
as the South and is vital to her present and future progress 
and prosperity. 

Intelligent planning is the first step in the campaign. 
This calls for a survey of resources and conditions. There 
must be an intelligent recognition not only of the present 














A DELIGHTFUL AND ENTICING SPOT FOR YOUNGSTERS 


One park, at least, should be 


more than well-shaded lawns, with graveled courts on which children can play. 
kinds of trees and shrubs, such as shown here. 


There should be many and different 
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conditions, but future development and needs must be 
considered and provided for. 

On our city maps we have paved streets, sidewalks, 
sewerage, gas, and water limits marked. Then a census 
of the trees must be made. Listed in the field book will 
be the location, distances apart, variety, size, and con- 
dition of every tree in the streets and parks of the city. 
During the working season it is very easy to make this 
census while 





sider that they have absolute right of way. Where possi- 
ble, all wires should be placed underground. 

The future of the shade trees is inseparably associated 
with these lines of wires, and there must be co-operation 
between municipal officers and these service companies. 
Absolute municipal control is necessary to protect present 
and future growth. The key to the relief of the whole 
situation and abuses is to have some one person’ as recog- 

nized authority. 





the workmen 
are pruning the 
trees. Their 
work helps 
much in decid- 
ing about the 
condition of 
each one, be- 
cause it is prac- 
tically impossi- 
ble to estimate 
the decay of 
any tree until 
the dead wood 
is removed and 
the sound wood 
is tested. By 
transferring 
from the field 
book to the city 


map the loca- 
tion of each 
tree on the 


street lines, a 
glance shows 
how the trees 
are grouped, 
where they are 
needed, and 
how 
should be plant- 
ed. New trees 


many 


are marked on 





Then notify the 
light and tele- 
phone com- 
panies—they 
are the worst 
offenders—-that 
no poles are to 
be set for new 
wires, not a 
twig or branch 
is to be cut on 





any tree, for 
the running of 
new lines or 


the changing 
of old ones, 


without con- 
sultation with 
this authority, 


be it city man- 
ager, tree and 
park commis- 
sioner, city 
landscape ar- 
chitect, or one 
of the members 
of the city 
council, who 
has agreed to 
serve in the ca- 
pacity of Tree 
Warden. 

If a lineman 


the map with injures a_ tree 
red ink, and by climbing 
from season to me with his spurs, 
season it is easy A LOVELY SPOT IN A MUNICIPAL PARK which often 
to k eep th e A sun-dial to mark the sunny hours, and bird baths for feathered friends are necessary accessories to even makes fifty or 
sec | municipal beauty spots. The deep shadows of the trees and the brilliance of the flowering shrubs in the I k 
ecord, border planting are striking and effective. more par 
nh ~ 

The field book wounds, he 


also tells what kind of trees should be planted on a street 
to carry out the plantings already started, and whether or 
not the old trees are worth working on or new ones should 
be set among them. 

One of the most important problems in the survey, and 
ultimately, is the location of the lines of poles and over- 
head wires on which are carried the telephone, telegraph, 
electric light, and fire-alarm services. On these wires 
depend the welfare of the city, and the companies con- 


must pay the bill for repair—the damage is irreparable— 
but actual cost for labor can be collected, and one bill for 
this fault usually corrects it. Very soon the linemen learn 
how to take off branches without injuring the tree, to 
make a clean cut, and to paint the wounds. They have 
to know that they are being watched, however. 

Other resources should be listed also, and, this done, 
we are ready to plan for street changes where necessary 


for either service or beauty. Some streets may have to 
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be closed, others opened. New lines of streets must be 
planned with adequate room for sidewalks, parkways wide 
enough in which to plant shade trees, roadways wide 
enough to carry the traffic, and if there are trees in the line 
of the right of way, parking places should be planned so 
as to preserve them. Paving construction companies are 
as ruthless in cutting down trees as the overhead-wire 
people are in cutting off branches, and several fights may 
be necessary to so control the situation in order to save the 
trees and force the city to make a parked space, with one 
tree or a line of trees set in a lawn plot for a beauty spot 
instead of a smooth, unbroken speedway of concrete or 


asphalt pavement—a temp- 





tation to racing motorists. 
The location and condi- 

tion of play- 

grounds, if there are any, 


the reservation or acquisi- 


parks and 





tion of open spots to serve 
as breathing spaces, if fu- 
ture growth demands, is a 
feature of any 
It is not hard to 


most vital 
city plan. 
secure co-operation if defi- 
nite plans have been formu- 
lated and are presented to 
the people on a_ working 
basis. The railroad com- 
panies at the stations, the 
county commissioners at the 
court-house, and the board 
of education in charge of 
school grounds will spend 
money for landscape de- 
velopment—if public senti- 
ment calls for it. The peo- 
ple usually get what they 
want—if they want it hard 


enough. . 
Smetana 
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Scientific planting is no less important than intelligent 
planning. It is just as necessary to know what to plant 
as it is to know where, and when, and how to plant. It 
is impossible to exhaust the planting possibilities, and the 
usual fault in street, garden, and park planning is in the 
selection of too many varieties. Most of the street trees 
planted by private property-owners are unsuited for the 
purpose, both from the standpoints of beauty and sanita- 
tion. China berries, mulberries, hackberries, ailanthus, 
poplars, both Carolina and Lombardy, all the maples and 
locusts, are good in their places, but are never good on the 
avenues where water or sewer pipes are laid or where 
artistic effects are desired. 

The most beautiful streets 
and avenues in the world 
are those on which all the 
trees are of one variety. In 
a recent survey and cen- 
sus of forty-eight miles 
of trees, about 2,500 in all 
(there should have been 
5,000), there were thirty- 
five kinds listed, of which 
only eight species were de- 
sirable for the purpose. 
This list of eight will cover 
the most satisfactory street 
shade trees for the south- 
ern states—perhaps a few 
more for the Florida and 
lower Gulf Coast regions. 

Of these, the oaks are 
first for strength, endur- 
ance, and beauty. The pin 
oak (Quercus palustris), 
the willow oak (Quercus 
phellos), and the red oak 
(Quercus rubra) are more 
symmetrical, satisfactory, 





Not only these places 
should be planted, but every 
building owned by the city, 
every spot under their con- 
trol, should become a mu- 
nicipal beauty spot. Corporations should be called upon 
to do their part, and usually they are more than willing. 
In many places they are leading. Some of the southern 
railroads have done systematic work in this beautifying of 
terminals. They should be encouraged, and municipalities 
should insist upon attractive entrances to their towns. Cor- 
porations will stand by the towns when called upon. I know 
by personal experience. The city plan will cover, then: 

I. Old and new streets, with all that is included. 

2. Old and new parks and playgrounds. 

3. All spaces and buildings under municipal control. 

4. All buildings and grounds under corporate control. 

5. The conservation of all present growth. Trans- 
planting to be done, if necessary. 

6. The abolition of all municipal plague spots. 


ENTRANCE TO THE SUMTER MEMORIAL PARK 


A park planted with shrubbery, trees, and blossoms that follow the 
seasons in their whirl becomes an inspiration and an example to a 
whole town. 


and longer-lived than the 
water and white oaks. The 
water oak is very suscepti- 
ble to decay. Wounds of 
the same character made by 
linemen on willow and pin oaks without undue damage have 
caused overwhelming decay in the water oaks. Restriction 
of the planting of street trees to the above-named oaks and 
to the elm (Ulmus Americana), the maidenhair fern tree 
(Ginkgo biolba or Salisburia adiantifolia), the sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis), pecan (Hicoria pecan), and the 
basswood, the American linden (Tilia Americana), with 
all the trees of the same variety on each street, will in time 
to come give our cities avenues of unsurpassed luxuriance 
and beauty. 

The evergreen oaks, Darlington (Quercus laurifolia), 
and (Quercus Virginiana) the live oak, with other ever- 
green trees, are much favored for street planting in the 
lower sections of the South. They should not be planted 
for shade trees unless the streets are very wide. ‘They 
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are most attractive in their winter dress of green, but are 
somber, and winter sunshine is better than shade. 

All buildings should have foundation plantings in which 
evergreens, preferably the broad-leaved varieties, pre- 
dominate. There should be an intermingling of deciduous 
shrubs to give color and blossom through the year. 

The coniferous evergreens necessary for accent and 
height and for specimen trees on the lawns are so varied 
as to make our choice embarrassing. Biotas, thuyas, juni- 
pers, cedars, cypresses, retinisporas, even firs and spruces, 
may all be reckoned as material governed only by the 
purse and the taste of the planter. 

A park is beautiful if there are only stately trees, set in 
smooth-shaven lawns, and every open space in a city 
should be so planted in grass and trees and kept clean and 
well cared for. One park, at least, should be more than 
well-shaded lawns with graveled courts on which the chil- 
dren can play. There should be shrubbery beds with many 
varieties of native and foreign shrubs. There should be 
many and different kinds of trees, blossoming, evergreen, 
coniferous, and deciduous. 

There should be many broad and colorful masses of 
flowers to please the eye, distract the mind, and rest the 
soul. Not necessarily expensive plantings need be made. 
The glowing sunshine of the California poppies, that 
seed themselves and recur season after season, are like 
sheets of clear gold in the foreground of the shrubbery 
beds. The azure of the African daisies, the snowy white- 
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ness of the Shasta daisies, with golden coreopsis, rich 
scarlets and orange of gaillardias, make wonderful masses 
of color and brilliance, with very little expense for either 
plants or labor in caring for them. 

A park planted with shrubbery, trees, and blossoms 
that follow the seasons in their whirl becomes an inspira- 
tion and an example to a town. In one season the differ- 
ence is noticeable. 

Beautifying a city fosters civic pride, develops artistic 
instincts, and appeals to the higher side of men’s natures. 
Anything that fills such a threefold purpose cannot be 
bought too dearly. A city developed on the lines of an 
intelligent plan, planted scientifically, maintained regularly 
under expert supervision, will be a healthy city, a righteous 
city, a prosperous city, and a veritable City Beautiful. 


A Stately Oak Named for Coolidge 


STATELY oak standing on the estate of Roger W. 
W. Bason at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, was 
named after President Coolidge. A sign is attached to 
this ancient tree and bears the title “The Coolidge Oak.” 
Beneath the title is the following verse that hangs in the 
home of the President in Northampton: 
“A wise old owl lived in an oak; 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Why can’t we be like that old bird?” 


WHAT A LITTLE FOREST FIRE DID TO BERKELEY 








A SECTION OF BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, DESTROYED BY A FIRE WHICH ORIGINATED 











IN THE FOREST 


PLANTATIONS OF THE EAST BAY WATER COMPANY. OVER 70 CITY BLOCKS WERE DESTROYED, AND MORE 


THAN 800 HOMES AND OTHER BUILDINGS WERE LOST. 
FESSORS LOST THEIR HOMES AND LIBRARIES. 


NEARLY 90 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRO- 
THE LOSS IS CLOSE TO $10,000,000 








Fording the Rio Grande in the Dark 


My Most Exciting Experience as a Forest Ranger 


By Wa ter J. PERRY 
Winner of the Fourth Prize in the Ranger Story Contest 


RE all men cowards in the dark? It is then that our 
imaginations run riot, magnifying real risks and 
peopling our paths with all sorts of imaginary 

dangers which our reason, try as we may, cannot dispel. 

It happened back in 1912 or 1913, when I was in charge 
of improvement work on a southwestern forest, building 
roads and trails and constructing a system of fire-lookout 
telephone lines. The forest lay in two divisions some 30 
or 40 miles apart, with the tremendous Rio Grande Gorge 
between. I was on the western division, planning and 
getting material together for an important lookout line, 
when, on coming in with the district ranger at 11.00 one 
night, Mrs. Ranger 
handed me this mes- 
sage: “Meet Mullen at 
Eagle Rock tomorrow 
a.m.” Now, the Eagle 
Rock, by any known 
trail or road, was a dis- 
tance of some 65 miles 
at least, and Mullen 
was our district engi- 
neer, come up to go 
over an important piece 
of road work with me. 
Also, of course, the 
message was intended 
to have reached me 
that morning instead of 
at midnight. 

Now, there was and 
is a sort of unwritten 


I LOVED THAT HORSE BETTER THAN—WELL, NEVER MIND, 
HE WAS A MIGHTY GOOD HORSE 


law in the Service to 
the effect that “cussed 
be he who for his own mere convenience keeps another 
waiting.” And whoever did so probably got duly 
“cussed.” Considering, however, that the matter was not 
one of getting to a forest fire, and that both my horse and 
I were tired, I turned in and slept until an early breakfast. 
Then I doped it out that by riding cross-country and 
crossing the Rio Grande via a “sheep bridge,” which I 
had heard about, at the foot of Cerro Olla, instead of by 
Long John’s bridge, 20 miles below, I could save 25 miles 
or so and do all that was humanly possible to live up to 
our code of “‘be there.” 

My route skirted the foot of Cerro San Antonio, Wind 
Mountain, and Cerro Olla, and from the San Antonio 
Lookout had the appearance of being comparatively 





smooth and level. Save the mark! The mountains men- 
tioned are all extinct volcanoes, and the intervening 
“level” I found to be a veritable “bad lands,” that being 
a literal translation of the name the Mexicans apply to 
it—malpais. The ground was covered by loose, broken lava 
rock, with frequent “blow-out holes,” as they are called, 
which are simply basins with low, but frequently sheer and 
impassable walls. Picking my way and detouring these 
blow-outs, I reached the brink of the Rio Grande Gorge 
at sundown—two or three hours later than I had figured. 

The Rio Grande Canyon for a great many miles is a 
small edition of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, ex- 
cept that the former is 
a great ragged gash 





through successive 
strata of ava with soil 
and gravel interstrati- 
fied, which helps it to 
break and tumble. In 
most places it is utterly 
impassable, and at the 
very few possible 
places the crossings 
range from bad_ to 
damn bad. The “‘sheep 
bridge” crossing was 
located at one of the 
latter. 

Having come this 
far, I could not, of 
course, turn back, and, 








besides, the water sev- 
eral hundreds of feet 
below looked mighty 
good both to “Robin” (my horse) and me. Tying up my 
reins, I told him to come on. There was no horse trail ; 
there was no trail. Nothing but a Mexican goat, bred in 
the purple, could safely negotiate that descent. But we 
made it, the horse being spurred on by my call to “come” 
and the sight of the water (he had had none since early 
morning). But it was already dark in the canyon, as we 
slid down the last bank. The alleged “sheep bridge” we 
found was two long poles thrown across a narrow mill- 
race, where the waters churned and foamed among the 
jagged boulders of black lava. These poles had at some 
time been covered with short one-inch scrap lumber, form- 
ing a flimsy bridge about thirty inches wide, but some un- 
civilized sheep-herder had removed most of the boards to 
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make a fire. It was by 
now entirely dark, and it began 


like [ 


camp 
to look discouragingly 
would not “be there.” 

built a 
waited 


I unsaddled, small 


drift-wood fire, and for 
the 
one—to come over the brink of 
Then |] 
pected for some place possible to 
ford. 
the great tumbled boulders, at 
last I found a 
smooth and broad piece of water 
about 200 yards below the bridge. 


moon—a pale, faded-out 


the canyon wall. pros- 


Working my way among 


comparatively 


How deep was it? How swift? 


Would it swim my horse; and, 














if so, could he make it across be- 
fore being carried into the next 
Was the bottom 
smooth or a bed of jagged boulders, with deep holes be- 


rapids below ? 


tween, in which to break a leg or hang a foot and drown 
him? Could 
he climb out or was it, perhaps, a bench dropping off into 
All these questions in turn bobbed up their 


How was the landing on the opposite side? 


deep water ? 
terrifying heads, and as I stood at the edge of the water 
the foaming rapids below chuckled and jeered and smacked 
their chops, and the black water seemed to grow deeper, 
to rise eagerly and reach like a live thing for my feet— 
and my courage oozed out through my toes. I was afraid! 
But farther downstream the river was worse; it was this 
place or nothing. 

I came back and threw stones into the water, commenc- 
ing at the farther shore and coming across, listening in- 
tently for the shallow “splash” or the deep “chug.” It 
seemed mostly “chugs.” | had no doubt but I could swim 
the river myself on a pinch, but if it drowned my “Robin” 
[ would hate it from its head springs in the Colorado 


CROSSING BY THIS BRIDGE—LONG JOHN’S 
SAFER, BUT IT MEANT A LOSS OF SEVERAL HOURS IN REACHING MY OBJECTIVE 


20 MILES BELOW, MAY HAVE BEEN 


Rockies to the Gulf of Mexico. It would do me no good 
to get across the river, if I were left on foot there. Be- 
sides, I loved that horse better than—well, never mind, 
he was a mighty good horse, and he knew nothing of hav- 
ing to “be there,” but only to do as I asked him. 

At last I piloted my horse down to the proposed ford 
and told him we would make a try for the other bank, 
Then I tied my boots, coat, and gun on the saddle, and, 
The 
current was strong and the bottom rough, but the depth 
My “Robin” was not half 


taking my courage in my teeth, rode into the river. 


luckily not quite swimming. 
He lacked imagination, perhaps, while I 
Neverthe- 


as scared as I. 
must admit that mine was working overtime. 
less, he was extremely careful of his footing, reaching out 
and feeling his way, and if his hoof felt nothing solid, 
gingerly withdrawing and replacing it. At last we got 
across without a serious stumble and found a fair landing 

place, and I paused to let my 











hair assume its normal prone 
position, and to register a solemn 
oath that in the future if I had 
business on the opposite side of 
Rio Grande that could not 

until daylight, well, I’d 
simply ride around the darned 
creek. 

After tremendous difficulty in 
ascending the other side, which 


the 
wait 


was in deep shadow, going ahead 
and prospecting a way for a few 
yards at a time, jumping up over 
bench rocks, etc., we gained the 
level and reached the Eagle Rock 
Station between midnight and the 
dawn. We were “there”! Feed- 











A SMALL SIDE CANYON LEADING INTO THE RIO GRANDE GORGE, WHICH IS 


ALMOST IMPASSABLE 
WORSE, WITH THE “SHEEP BRIDGE” 


AND WHERE THE CROSSINGS RANGE FROM BAD TO 
LOCATED AT ONE OF THE 


ing “Robin,” I crawled into the 
“WORST” hay above him, and about ten 


[Continued on page 704] 














Public Action in Forestry Imperative 


By Henry S. GRAVES 





the vital affairs of the nation. 





: IS now imperative that forestry shall be given its proper place in 
We cannot adequately provide for 


our future needs except through a great project, conceived, adopted, 
and appropriated for as was the Panama Canal. 








VERY one familiar with the facts knows that if we should 
begin today to put our forests in shape, protect them, and 
handle them according to the most approved methods, 
every cord of wood and every sawlog that we could raise 

during the next one hundred years would be urgently needed long 
before it is ready for the ax. 

Today our virgin forests are 70 per cent gone. 
than one hundred years a nation growing from a few million people 
has consumed almost 2 continent of timber. It is time to ask our- 
selves how long one-third as much timber will last a nation 
twenty-two times greater in population. 

The purchases of forest land actually made by the Government 
under the Weeks law comprise about 2,000,000 acres, and the 
area cut off and denuded in the same period has increased over 
69 million acres. It is essential that the purchases of forest land 
by the Government more nearly keep pace with the progress of 
deforestation. 

Data already at hand show beyond any question of doubt the 
necessity of protecting the forests we now possess and of begin- 
ning at once to grow more forests. If we fail to do this, not our 
grandchildren, but our children, will suffer grave consequences. 

Congress is now making appropriations for buying forest lands 
at the rate of less than one-half million dollars a year—a sum 
utterly inadequate to our needs. We do not realize that the 
United States is making an investment in the acquisition of forest 
lands which will yield tremendous returns and which will soon 
be on a self-supporting basis. And while Congress is scrutinizing 
these small items with the utmost economy, it is making large 
appropriations to meet other national needs of less immediate 
urgency to the permanent welfare of the nation. A sum equivalent 
to the cost of two modern battleships, if appropriated to national 
forestry now, would prevent an impending economic disaster. 

In spite of the great mass of incontrovertible arguments ad- 
vanced in behalf of an adequate national forestry policy, and in 
the face of unmistakable evidence that we are surely approaching 
economic disaster because of our fast-disappearing timber sup- 
plies, we as a nation still continue to “throw chips on the water 
to see how fast the flood is rising.” 

Can we permit ourselves longer to continue in the belief that 
our timber requirements can be met at the last moment, when 
our need has become so gripping that the nation, to a man, must 
arise to meet it? Can we not see that no amount of money and 
no amount of equipment, provided at the last moment, will grow 
timber fast enough to meet an emergency already upon us? 

We built war machines and trained millions of fighting men in 
a matter of months, and because we turned the tide in the World 
War, we find ourselves more or less philosophical over the waste 
of life and money which was directly attributable to a lack of 
preparedness; but we cannot grow trees large enough for saw 
timber in less than fifty years, no matter how many lives we 
would sacrifice or how many billions of dollars we would expend 
in the effort. 

We delay. 


In a little more 


We put off attacking the problem while our forest 


capital grows smaller and smaller. We court the day when our 
need for wood becomes so dire that public opinion will demand 
a national expenditure of one or two hundred million dollars a 
year. It is obvious that, under the pressure of an immediate 
emergency, such a sum cannot be economically spent, and that 
industrial and economic distress cannot be ameliorated. However 
much we spend, we must wait for the timber to grow. Future 
wood requirements of the nation must be provided for in advance. 
There is no other way. 

One hundred million dollars now, advanced over a reasonable 
period of years, made available as the fiscal conditions of the 
country permit, will do what one billion dollars cannot do when 
the emergency is upon us twenty or thirty years hence. This 
would be an investment insuring a large actual return as to 
principal and interest, for the Federal Government. 

Forest lands should be so blocked that proper administrative 
and protective methods can be maintained. This often involves 
much negotiation in the securing of options and tedious work in 
the search of titles, the making of surveys, and the preparation 
of maps and records. No matter how skillful the Forest Service 
may be, much valuable work and many options will be sacrificed 
if adequate Federal funds are not currently available behind these 
field activities. There must, therefore, be definite and con- 
tinuing appropriations to take up the options before they expire, 
and also to permit the Forest Service to keep the scale of its 
activities in each region within the limits of good business. 

The people and our statesmen must disabuse their minds of the 
idea that our present timber supplies will last another one hundred 
and fifty years, because at our present rate of forest consumption, 
through cutting and burning, fifteen years will bring the pinch of 
forest exhaustion upon us. As far as the great bulk of consumers 
is concerned, we are already feeling the pinch. The average man 
who wants to use timber is now embarrassed by the mounting 
price of lumber, due in large measure to long freight hauls. Many 
of our people are thus prevented from constructing buildings they 
urgently need. 

While 60 per cent of all our timber and 75 per cent of the 
remaining virgin growth lies west of the Great Plains (in Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and California), three-fourths of the forest 
land of the country, together with three-fourths of the population 
and agriculture and the greater portion of the manufactories, are 
east of the Great Plains. Taking all the timber species and prod- 
ucts together, only 25 per cent of the amount cut and destroyed 
annually is replaced by the current growth. The other 75 per 
cent is an annual inroad upon the timber capital of the country. 
Our normal stand should be about 3,500 billion feet. It is now 
about 2,200 billion feet, and is being decreased at the rate of about 
60 billion board feet a year. 

It is now imperative that forestry shall be given its proper place 
in the vital affairs of the nation. We cannot adequately provide 
for our future needs except through a great project, conceived, 
adopted, and appropriated for as was the Panama Canal. 
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The Future War for Wood 


By Howarp F. Weiss 


so rapidly or to such tremendous proportions as has 
the United States. From a few scattering handfuls 
of struggling colonies, we have in three hundred years 
risen to the most prosperous and powerful nation on 


Er THE history of the world, no nation has grown 


earth. 

This growth has been due primarily to favorable cli- 
matic conditions and to a wealth of natural resources that 
have attracted the most progressive of the civilized races 
and allowed them to develop under the most favorable 
circumstances. Intellectually, we are no higher than 
those in the older countries 


identified with them. Climate, for example, is influenced 
by forests. Hartig has shown that a single beech tree 
transpires through its leaves over two tons of water a day. 
Imagine, therefore, the millions of tons of water breathed 
into the air each day by our millions of forest trees. 
Graves has shown, in a preceding article in AMERICAN 
Forestry, the influence of the forests in arresting soil 
denudation and in their protection of agricultural products. 
Even the development of our coal and mineral deposits 
would have been greatly restricted, if not in many places 
absolutely prevented, did not our forests furnish the 
timber necessary to support 





from which we came. Cli- 
matically, we have no ad- 
vantage over the more pow- 
erful European nations. 
Then, why our stupendous 
growth and power? 

Some may attribute it to 
the liberal form of govern- 
ment our forefathers con- 
structed. Undoubtedly, this 
has been a powerful in- 
fluence; but in several of 
the older nations abroad 
practically as great freedom 
to the individual exists as 
we nowenjoy. In fact, some 
of these older countries 
boast of even a greater in- 
dividual freedom than ours. 

The greatest single factor 
back of our tremendous ad- 
vancement has been a vast 





storehouse containing the 
richest resources in the 
world. Without these we 


AY 
y aE 
ene 


would never have grown to 





the excavations and to pro- 
tect the miners. In coal 
mining alone we consume 
two hundred and 
ninety million cubic feet of 
timber annually. Were 
these bracings of steel or 
concrete, the price we are 
now paying for coal would 
be greater even than present 
high prices. 

But it is with the direct 
economic contributions of 
our forests to our national 
existence rather than the 
indirect, important as they 
are, that this article has to 
deal. To appreciate the 
value of these direct con- 
tributions to our national 
prosperity, let us assume for 
the moment that our forests 
are exhausted. What would 
we lose? 

An inventory of the 
quantity and value of direct 


over 
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a nation of first § rank. 
These great resources may 
be summarized as a climate 


fostering a healthy development of highest mentality ; fer- 


WHEN IT HITS ’EM, THEY’LL THINK IT’S A JAPANESE 
EARTHQUAKE 


tile agricultural lands capable of growing crops essential to 
all human sustenance ; wonderful forests of hard and soft 
woods ; rich deposits of minerals essential to modern in- 
dustrial development. It is this materialistic factor more 
than anything else that has contributed to make us what 
we are; and this should not be lost sight of. 

This article has to do with but one of these human 
essentials—our forests; but it is difficult to treat of our 
forests without taking into consideration the effect of the 
forests on the other essentials, so closely are the forests 


forest products now pro- 
duced annually in our coun- 
try is given at the con- 
clusion of the article. In addition to the enormous wealth 
shown in the table that is gleaned annually from our 
forests, we would wipe out practically all of the $2,580,- 
000,000 of capital now invested in mills engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber and lumber products. 

Over eight hundred and thirty-nine thousand wage- 
earners are now employed in these sawmills and wood- 
working factories, constituting the third largest group of 
workers in the United States, and many, if not most, of 
these would have to seek other employment. 

The pay roll of the above workers now amounts to 
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over $847,000,000 a year. This would shrink to insig- 
nificance if our forests were exhausted. 

Over three thousand furniture factories, employing 
over one hundred and thirty thousand wage-earners, 
would have to shut down or work at reduced capacity on 
imported materials. 

The seven hundred and twenty-nine paper and pulp 
mills in the United States, ‘employing one hundred and 
thirteen thousand wage-earners, would be in the same fix 
as the furniture factories. 

Still higher transportation rates would prevail, because 
the one hundred million or more cross-ties used annually 
would have to be made of imported wood or from some 
more costly substitute, and the same would be true of the 
thousands of cars now hauling the products of our farms, 
mines, and factories. The cost of maintenance of tele- 
phone and telegraph lines would materially increase. 

Coal would cost more, because no substitute for the two 
hundred and ninety million cubic feet of wood used 
annually as coal crops is available at anywhere near the 
cost of wood. Smaller or more expensive or less books, 
magazines, and newspapers would be printed. 

Homes would be more expensive and the population 
would become more crowded; more people would live 
under the same roof, and this in turn would create a diff- 
cult social structure. Millions of dollars would be lost 
annually in wholesome forest recreation. Wild animal 
life would become woefully depleted. There would be an 
enormous increase in the cost of packing goods for ship- 
ment. 

Our country would become a desolate-looking “China 
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in America” landscape. Living costs would go up, and 
we would have poorer living at that, for none of us, no 
matter how we may live, can escape the use of the forests 
in some form. 

These are but a few of the host of minor products and 
articles almost without end that would be wiped out of 
existence, and with them the employment of thousands of 
our citizenry now deriving their livelihood from the man- 
ufacture and sale of these products. 

Are these things worth preserving in our national struc- 
ture? Already one of our great industries, namely, the 
manufacture of newsprint paper, has passed to the con- 
trol of Canada, and we are now importing over two-thirds 
of the paper on which our American dailies are printed. 
Suppose the other industries listed above go the same 
way as the newsprint industry has gone, and we finally 
become dependent upon Canada and other foreign coun- 
tries for our materials, is this the proper and wisest way 
to develop and protect our nation? How long can we 
remain great under such a policy? 

In our forests we also have a basic natural resource 
of prime importance in our national defense. One of the 
best ways to weaken our military strength is to weaken 
this resource. Germany was able to hold out as long as 
she did largely because her forests supplied her with the 
cellulose from which she made her high explosives. What 
would the German resistance have amounted to without 
these explosives? Even our own rich country, in spite 
of the fact that it is the largest cotton-producing nation 


on earth, would have been forced to use wood as the raw 














VIRGIN CONIFEROUS FORESTS IN WASHINGTON. WHEN SUCH FORESTS ARE DESTROYED AND THE LAND 
LEFT BARREN, AS IS OFTEN DONE, THE WHOLE NATION SUFFERS 
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VIRGIN HARDWOOD FOREST ON AGRICULTURAL LAND. 


material for its powder, had the World War lasted much 


longer. 
Millions of gunstocks are made from American wal- 


nut, for which purpose no better wood exists. In the 
modern infantry rifle, the wooden stock extends to the 
end of the barrel, and it is estimated that a new rifle 
is required at least once a month for every man at the 
front. 

Modern warfare requires unparalleled quantities of ex- 
plosives, and in spite of the enormous consumption of 
smokeless powders made from cellulose, black powders 
are extensively employed. Charcoal is one of the essen- 
tial elements in black powders, and powder charcoal must 
possess such peculiar properties that it is made largely 
from dogwood, willow, and alder. 

Wood, destructively distilled, yields two important 
chemicals, called wood alcohol and acetic acid. From 
seventy-five to one hundred tons of acetic acid are re- 
quired to produce one ton of acetone, and acetone is 
one of the most important solvents required in modern 
warfare. Cordite, an explosive used by Great Britain, 
consists of approximately 65 per cent nitrocellulose, 30 
per cent nitroglycerine, and 5 per cent mineral jelly. 
Great Britain realizes with Germany, perhaps more than 
other nations, the value of forests in time of war. 

As a means, therefore, of national defense, and entirely 


apart from their value as a purely commercial and indus- 








WHEN SUCH FORESTS GIVE WAY TO CULTIVATED 
FOOD CROPS, THE TRANSITION IS NO NATIONAL LOSS 


trial resource, the forests of our country are of dire neces- 
sity to our national protection. 

The value of 
incontrovertible. 


forests to our national existence seem 
Wood is as much a part of our lives 
as bread. Men have been known to fight for bread 
because bread means physical existence. Wood means 
not only physical existence to many, but commercial ex- 
istence and dominance to the nation. It is the cornerstone 


of our Bank of Natural Resources. Who can predict 
what manner of wars—commercial or otherwise—may 
follow a foolhardy policy of looting and destroying the 
principal which guarantees our national comfort, prosper- 
ity, and dominance ? 

Most of 


us are doing nothing because the problem appears to be 


And yet, what is being done to protect it? 
one of everybody’s business. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to investigate will be unquestionably forced to 
recognize that our forest areas are being cut into far 
more rap-dly than the new growth is replacing removed 
timber. 

What, now, is the solution to this problem? Shoot the 
lumbermen? No. No. Put 
all the forests under government ownership and control ? 
No. 
the importance of the situation, to the importance of our 
forests to our national existence, and then the creation 
of an atmosphere or policy that will encourage the protec- 


Stop cutting the forests? 


The answer is an aroused public consciousness to 


[Continued on page 679] 














The Increase of Game on Limited Refuges 


By Georce SHIRAS, 3D 


. 
REFUGE for large game animals, whenever fenced 

or limited by natural barriers, sooner or later de- 

velops a state of acute starvation among its habi- 
tants. The loss in one or two seasons may suddenly 
amount to 50 per cent, and ultimately may include the 
entire herd, unless food is supplied regularly thereafter 
or the numbers of the game are reduced by shooting, by 
transportation from the area, or by such natural agencies 
as disease or the free range of predatory animals. 

This condition applies to all game reserves, however 
well situated, and whether the initial herd be 5 animals on 
500 acres or 25,000 animals with the range of a million 
acres. With the deer particularly this is true, for they 
are the most prolific of our antlered game. It has been 
scientifically determined that one female white-tailed deer 
and her offspring in a ten-year period will produce 130 
animals, and that two dozen does will have 3,000 descend- 
ants in the same period. Therefore, however large the 
confined area, the animal inmates are doomed to starvation 
unless man steps in or allows Nature’s drastic methods of 
controlling a species to have their way. 

The time to act in any given case should be several 











years in advance of the starvation period, for, with the 
protected animals rapidly increasing and the food supply 
on a proportionate decline, thousands may die in a single 
season where only a few may have died the previous 
year. The cause of such a sudden tragedy may be ac- 
counted for in the case of the deer family because of their 
feeding habits, since they are primarily browsers. When 
the herd is not excessive for a given area, each season’s 
growth of annual and perennial vegetation will suffice, 
but when the numbers become too large a disastrous 
change takes place. New ground vegetation is perma- 
nently destroyed ; sapling trees are denuded of their leaves, 
buds, or bark and die; and the larger trees, both conif- 
erous and deciduous, are stripped of their limbs as far 
as the animals can reach, and though they may appear 
large and thrifty to the casual observer, thereafter they 
provide no food. 

With grazing animals it is different, except sometimes 
in the case of domestic sheep, for the grass roots are not 
destroyed, and each successive season there is a fair crop, 
although necessarily disproportionate to the increasing 
number of animals. Under such a situation, there is 














A SAMPLE OF OVERBROWSING BY DEER—GRAND ISLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR 


This beautiful island, of some 14,000 acres, is covered by a dense forest, but closed seasons on the native deer led to such a rapid 
increase in their numbers that they destroyed all ground vegetation, including saplings and brush, while the lower limbs of the larger 
deciduous and coniferous trees were killed, necessitating either an open shooting season or the sale and shipment of hundreds of animals 
In this forest, vision was originally limited to a few yards; now one can see a quarter of a 
mile. Many animals died before the condition was appreciated. 


and winter feeding of the remainder. 
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usually time to render assistance on the gradual appearance 
of unfavorable conditions, and sudden starvation does not 
occur. 

In the summer of 1917 I visited St. Ignace Island, on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, a well-wooded tract 
of some 20,000 acres and more than 10 miles in length. 
For some years previously the moose had been increasing 
rapidly on this island, and on approaching it by boat it 
seemed an ideal place for this big-game animal. But 
appearances were deceptive. On landing and spending 
some two weeks investigating, it was estimated that there 
were over 300 moose 
then on the island; but 
in all this time I did not 
see any ground vegeta- 
tion or live limbs on 
any trees within 12 feet 
of the ground, with the 
exception of spruce 
groves, which the ani- 
mals cannot eat, and 
some vegetation on in- 
accessible cliffs, for all 
accessible forage on 


land was _ destroyed. 
This herd was then 
wholly dependent on 


aquatic plants, many of 
the animals feeding 10 
feet below the surface 
of the many lakes and 
ponds on the island. 
The offspring of the 
year were few in num- 
ber and were dying of 
starvation, being unable 
to feed in the deeper 
water. The succeeding 
winter it was reported that all the moose not swimming 
ashore or crossing on the ice died of starvation. 

A similar condition arose on Grand Island, on the south 
shore of Lake Superior, where many years ago. some 
14,000 acres were turned into a game refuge. Starting 
with several hundred native white-tailed deer, a dozen 
imported elk, and a few moose, the deer soon increased 
to over 3,000, the elk to 250, and the moose to a lesser 
number. Finally the elk began dying of starvation and 
in three years they disappeared, and the moose likewise. 
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TREES ON GRAND ISLAND STRIPPED OF ALL 
LOWER LIMBS 


Only grass, which is not eaten, remains. 
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It was then necessary to feed this large herd of deer, and 
as this was difficult and expensive, an open season on 
bucks, under the state law, was tried. This did no good, 
for the annual increase was not affected. Thereupon hun- 
dreds of these deer, does so far as possible, were shipped 
for breeding purposes to other states. By death, or by 
a lessened fecundity through starvation, or by transporta- 
tion, the deer herd was reduced to about 1,500, and these 
have to ke fed during the greater part of the winter. 

As illustrating how the same conditions may arise with 
a few animals on a smaller tract, Presque Isle Park, at 
Marquette, Michigan, 
may be cited. 
a number of years wild 
deer from the main 
shore had access to the 
heavily wooded portion 
of the park and were 
given protection against 
shooting. For many 
years it was unnecessary 
to feed these animals. 
When they had in- 
creased to 50 it was 
found that they had de- 
stroyed all the shrub- 
bery and ground vege- 
tation, besides stripping 
the surviving trees as 


Here for 


far as they could reach. 
The forest floor is ab- 
solutely bare, as though 
swept by fire, and now 
they must be fed every 
If this 
herd were now reduced 
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day in the year. 


to two or three animals, 
ne ae ee oe it is doubtful whether 
they could survive without support. 

When one recalls that millions of human beings die each 
decade through the failure of local crops, how much more 
readily will this tragedy come to helpless animals im- 
prisoned in a limited area, if no steps are taken by their 
human custodians to curtail the annual increase by some 
well-defined program of relief well in advance of the 
inevitable period of starvation, so well exemplified and 
attested by the case of the Grand Island refuge on the 


shores of Lake Superior. 


Studies Drought and Soil Erosion in South Africa 


J. VAN REENEN, a graduate of the Department 

¢ of Civil Engineering at Lehigh University and now 

an engineer of reputation in South Africa, writes from 
Bloemfontein that he is engaged on behalf of the local 
administrator in studying the questions of drought and 
soil erosion. He asks for any aid his fellow-conserva- 
tionists and engineers in the United States can give him 
by way of information as to conditions and remedies here. 
He will be grateful for copies of pamphlets or published 
discussions, or articles, or references, to publications which 


he can procure, and any aid so tendered, if mailed to 
Dr. Henry S. Drinker, Merion Station, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, will be duly acknowledged and for- 
warded. Members of the American Forestry Association 
are urged to give their aid in this inquiry, which is worthy 
of all possible attention. 

Dr. Drinker is in communication with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus which have jurisdiction 
in these matters, and is in receipt of much valuable infor- 
mation from them for Mr. Van Reenen. 











The Rangers’ Trail by | 


By A. G. JACKSON 


HERE is a lure about the word 
trail that appeals irresistibly to the 





person who has tasted the tang of 
even a few days of life in the open. 
Trail means to each some particular 
mountain path that leads from the hectic 
life of busy centers to the quiet restful- 
ness of the deep forest or the mystery- 





P love'y : m ; A 
on gras oe OF boding silence of wide spaces. 
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iain Trail, to me, means the Eagle Creek 
Trail, on the Oregon National Forest, 
fourteen miles of wonderland in the very 
heart of the Cascade Range, opened up 
for the enjoyment of the traveler by a 
way cut through the forest, clinging in 
places to the sheer faces of the cliffs 
which form the sides of Eagle Creek 
Canyon, climbing by a long switchback 
up through an old burn to swing around 
the point of the ridge and into the grate- 
ful shade of the Douglas fir timber again. 
Ever onward up the canyon it pushes, 
finding a way through all the obstacles 
that intervene, until the blue waters of 
Wahtum Lake, rippling in the sunshine, 
mark the end of the rangers’ trail by the 





singing stream. 

Long before the eyes of white man had 
gazed upon its charms, Wahtum Lake re- 
flected the blue of heaven and the green 
of earth, blending the two into a wonder- 
ful shade in its limpid depth. Redmen 
hunted the deer in the green mountains 

—_ about it and fished in its sparkling waters. 

It remained for the forest rangers to 

EE FNS ae: Ge carve a trail up the canyon and open the 
around behind ¥ 





door of this beauty spot to lovers of 
mountains, forests, lakes, and waterfalls. 

The best way to find Eagle Creek Trail 
is to leave Portland over the matchless 
Columbia River Highway, drive out past 
the Vista House at Crown Point and the 
magnificent series of waterfalls—Latou- 
rell, Waukehnah, Multnomah, and Horse- 
tail—and the other scenic wonders which 
make a trip over this famous highway so 
very much worth while, until a mile be- 
yond Bonneville you swing down a little 
hill and cross the rock-faced arch which 
carries the highway over Eagle Creek. F 
Camping spots, with fireplaces, running 


water, tables, and benches, on both sides “To sky above Mtg stream bel 
The canyon's ™PUls appear ¢o g 
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g stream of the way, invite you to enjoy the hos- 


pitality of Eagle Creek Forest Camp. “with eagerness Miher casts his 5 
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yy the Singing Stream 


—— 
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You may park your car in the specially 
provided parking place or drive directly 
to some attractive site on the loop road 
which winds around through the grounds 
and make your camp there. 

It is best to leave your car on the park- 
ing ground, where it will be perfectly 
safe, for cars stop there each season by 
tens of thousands without being molested. 
There are plenty of good eating places 





along the highway, but when you take 
the Eagle Creek Trail trip you must take 
your “eats” with you. You should also 


Caps, the Surging 


Str, ° 
‘eam Springs down ” 


carry a blanket and a camera if you want 
the complete experience of the trail trip. 
There are shelters along the trail with 
stone fireplaces built for your comfort. 
You may stop at any one of these, cook 
your meal, and, if it is nightfall, roll up 
in your blanket sheltered on three sides 
and overhead, and, if you need it, with a 
friendly little fire on the open side. As 
for your camera, you will find almost con- 
stant use for it on your way up the trail. 

We will leave the Forest Camp, with 
its alder grove and complete line of con- 





veniences for the tourist, and incidentally 
the crowd of tourists who are enjoying 
it, and make our way up the canyon.. The 
trail slips quietly away from the Camp 
Ground and soon takes us into the seclu- 
sion of the woods, with the singing stream 
of Eagle Creek flowing at the bottom of 
the valley. 

After a space through the restful 
woods the trail emerges from the shade. 





Soon we find ourselves crossing the face “Clad im its flying spray 


a gauzy gown 


of the cliffs in a passageway that has 
been blown out of the rock three hundred 
feet above the stream. - 


“To sky above and singing stream below 
The canyon’s rugged walls appear to go.” 


From the trail we look down upon the 
tops of tall hemlocks, western red cedar, 
and Douglas firs growing beside the 
stream, the lighter green foliage of the 
cedar conspicuous in the sunshine. There 
are some moss-covered rocks beside the 
trail now, as it leaves the cliffs and pushes 
through the brush and woodland on into 
the real forest again. A hundred-foot-long 
side trail, marked by a neat sign, leads us 

to the very brink of the canyon, at the 
al — exact point where is obtained the finest | 
n’s meals appear to go” view of Metlako Falls, as it makes its 
rues Mer casts his fly” 115-foot leap into the stream bed below. 















“Wh J 
ere Mighty rock impends” 
is 
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Many kinds of trees and shrubs are seen along the trail. 
Besides the alder, western hemlock, cedar, and Douglas 
fir, already mentioned, we shall see before reaching the 
trail’s end, the true firs—white, silver and noble, western 
yew, mountain hemlock, western white pine, lodgepole 
pine, the Oregon maple, 
and the vine maple, . a pan. 
with its green bark and 
leaves that take on their 
autumn colors early in 
the season. The nut 
trees are represented 
by the chinquapin, the 
hazel, and the scrub 
oak. The more con- 
spicuous of the smaller 
shrubs are the rhodo- 
dendron, elder, red 
huckleberry, red flow- 


ering currant, salal, and 





“With dashing leaps the singing stream springs down, 
Clad in its flying spray—a gauzy gown.” 

At the long bridge we cross the stream again, this time 
close to the surface of the water. Along the trail are a 
number of waterfalls in the side streams, hurrying and 
tumbling along in their 
eager haste to join the 
singing stream itself. 





Forest fires, which 
respect neither the value 
nor the beauty of the 
forests, have left their 
scars to mar the beauty 
and charm of Eagle 
Creek. For several 
miles the trail traverses 
a burn, with its bleach- 
ing white trunks and 
absence of large living 
trees. But even here 
Nature is steadily at 





Oregon grape. 
At the Punch Bowl, 
two and a half miles 
from the _ highway, 
Eagle Creek has patiently ground out a deep hole in the 
rock, which is still enlarging under the action of the 
falling water. The Puach Bowl, with its side walls draped 
with dripping maiden-hair fern and its dark, mysterious 
depths, which the sunshine never illumines, attracts more 
admirers than any other one feature along the Eagle 
Creek Trail. It would be difficult to estimate how many 


miles of film, both still 


BOY SCOUTS HAVING THE TIME OF THEIR LIFE AT WAHTUM 
LAKE, TRAIL’S END AND THE SOURCE OF THE SINGING STREAM 


work reclothing the 
fire-formed waste into a 
green forest again. 
Before the coming of the trail, Eagle Creek was an 
excellent trout stream that seldom failed the fisherman 
who was hardy enough to brave its rugged region. Since 
the trail has been opened, the stream has been stocked 
annually from the Oregon State hatchery at Bonneville, 
the state supplying the fry and the Forest Service placing 
them in the water at various points. Because of its easy 
accessibility, many 





and motion, have been 
exposed by amateur and 
professional photogra- 
phers in their efforts to 
catch the rare beauty 
of the spot. Turn aside 
a moment at the Punch 
Bowl and peer into its 
dark swirls from 
above ; then climb down 
and enjoy the wonder- 
ful view of the canyon 
and falls. Do not stop 
long, however, for 
there is much more to 





sportsmen now visit 
Eagle Creek, and while 
they rarely make large 
catches, it is seldom 
that a fisherman goes 
away without catching 
a few gamy trout from 
the singing stream. We 
are pretty sure to see 
several anglers plying 
the creek, as we pass 
along the trail. 

Ever climbing higher 
up the canyon, in spite 
of steep slopes, rock 
bluffs, and deep can- 








see on this wonder trail 
which the forest ran- 
gers have built. 

Push on to where the 
trail fairly crawls along the rim of a box canyon and 
finally crosses Eagle Creek on a bridge a hundred feet 
above the water. 

Just above the high bridge we hear the music of 
Rainbow Falis, which is in reality a double fall, one 
above the other, whose spray has a rainbow hidden 
in its depths, which gleams out whenever the sun shines 


upon it. 


A FINE PLACE TO STOP IS EAGLE CREEK FOREST CAMP, WITH 
ITS HOSPITABLE TABLES AND BENCHES FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TOURIST 


yons, the trail runs 
steadily on, here cling- 
ing to the precipitous 
cliffs with a guard-rail on the inside for the timid traveler, 
there passing under a huge rock which threatens to crush 
the tourist as he goes along. The crossing of the East 
Fork of Eagle Creek is unique. The trail follows a groove 
cut in the solid rock to the head of a box canyon where 
a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high plunges in from 
the canyon’s top. Midway between the top and bottom 
of this fall the trail comes along and passes behind the 
[Continued on page 699] 
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Federal Aid for Our 
Wild Fowl 


By Jupce Lee Mines 


T THE last session of Congress Senator New, of 
Indiana, now Postmaster General, introduced a 
bill in the Senate, known as the Public Shooting 

Ground-Game Refuge Bill, providing, among other things, 
a license to shoot migratory birds. The purpose of the 
license was to accumulate a fund to acquire sites for rest- 
ing, feeding, and breeding places for the migratory birds ; 
also shooting grounds for the public. This bill passed the 
Senate, but was defeated in the House by a few votes. 
Effective arguments used against the passage of the bill 
by members of Congress were that it was in contravention 
of states’ rights, reserved to the people of the states by 
amendment number 10 of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

A measure with similar provisions will be proposed at 
the next Congress through the efforts of scientists, agri- 
culturists, and sportsmen, who have studied the needs of 
such a law and benefits to be derived therefrom. 

Is there need for such a federal law, and does it conflict 
with states’ rights? 

In order better to determine the correct answer to the 
above questions, it is necessary to understand something 
of the habits of migratory birds. They nest mostly in the 





THE LAST PASSENGER PIGEON 


far North, largely in the Hudson Bay territory, in Canada. 
At the first blast of winter’s breath, they assemble in 
groups and wing their way along established routes of 
migration to a more comfortable climate. Many of them 
make a semi-annual journey to South American shores, 
far below the Equator. In their flights south they stop 
for food and rest. Thus, they furnish abundant supply 
of food and sport for residents of the various states, and 
at the same time they devour thousands of insects that 
would, with their multiplied progeny, become pests to 
crops and forests. Great numbers of these birds spend the 
entire winter in the United States. In their annual flight, 
the birds have decreased in numbers because the shooters 
have increased in numbers and have fitted themselves with 
more deadly weapons for attack. 

Agriculture has drained many ponds, lakes, and other 
places once their refuge. Forests where they once fed 
are now in cultivation. At every place they stop for rest 
and feed they find entrenched the old enemy and find him 
better armed to diminish their numbers than in the years 
previous. If some provision is not mace to better 
protect these birds, is it not reasonable to conclude 
that their diminishing numbers will continue to diminish 











RETURNING FROM THE MORNING SHOOT. A CHOICE RENDEZVOUS FOR MANY MIGRATORY BIRDS, FOR WHICH 
PROTECTION WOULD BE PROVIDED BY THE FEDERAL LEGISLATION NOW PENDING ENACTMENT—LEGISLATION 
WHICH SHOULD HAVE THE UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT OF EVERY THINKING AMERICAN 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW OF THE WILLOWS. 

A CHOICE LAKE. THE BILL WHICH WILL COME 

PROVIDES FOR THE PURCHASE OF PROTECTION 
ROUTES 


BEFORE 
SITES 


until these valuable and beautiful birds are entirely ex- 
terminated ? 

If the bill to be proposed at the next Congress is 
passed, it will provide a fund to purchase or lease sites 
along the various routes of migration, where these 
birds will be entirely protected at all seasons of the 
year, without cost to the Government ; also, other suitable 
sites for the public to shoot and partake in such quantities 
as to assure the people the presence of these birds every 
year and in much greater num- 
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DUCKS FEEDING AND PLAYING IN 
THE 








tered into a treaty with Great 
Britain providing for closed sea- 
sons and other regulations 
protection. This treaty was pro- 
claimed by the President of the 
United States December 8, 
1916. To more effectively carry 
out the provisions of the treaty 
between these two countries, July 
3, 1918, Congress passed what is 
known as the “Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act.” This act, together 
with the authorized regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


and 


on 


equalizes the hunting privileges of 
all citizens of the United States. 
This law and the authority of the 
to the 
above referred to were held to be 
Supreme 


President make treaty 
constitutional the 
Court of the United States in the 
case of State of Missouri vs. 
Ray P. Holland, 252 U. S., 416 
(decided April 19, 1920). 

In the Holland case cited, it 
was contended that the ‘‘Migratory Bird Treaty Act” is 
unconstitutional because it conflicted with constitutional 
states’ rights reserved to the states by the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. ‘To sustain 
their argument, they cited the rulings of the district courts 
States vs. Shauber, 214 Fed., 154, 
McCullough, 221 Fed., 288, con- 
[ It was also 


by 


NEXT CONGRESS 


ALONG MIGRATION 


in the cases of United 
and United States vs. 
struing the “Migratory Bird Law” of 1913. 
contended that, because of the statutory provision, the 





bers. 

Already, the 
places from the Canadian border 
to the southern boundary of the 
United States been pur- 
chased and are owned by clubs, 


best shooting 


have 


permitting only club members 
and their guests to shoot thereon. 
It is a matter of only a few years 
until there will be no good shoot- 
ing grounds for the 
man of moderate means, unless 


available 


the proposed bill passes Congress 
and through its provisions suit- 
able sites are acquired for him. 

The food value of these birds 
taken every year by the people of 
the United States amounts to 
millions of dollars, and that alone 
demands widespread interest in 
their protection and preservation. 

Recognizing migratory birds to 
be a proper subject for federal 
regulation, the United States en- 


THE BIRDS IN THE PICTURE ARE DUCKS. 








A LAKE IN ARKANSAS WHERE MIGRATORY BIRDS COLLECT BY THE THOUSANDS. 


DO YOU EVER STOP TO THINK WHO 
OWNS THESE MIGRATORY FLYERS? 


OOO elm 
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game belongs to the people of the several states in their 
sovereign capacity, for the benefit of their people; also, 
that the state had a pecuniary interest therein, and there- 
fore the enactment of the “Migratory Bird Treaty Act” 
was in contravention of that constitutional right. These 
same arguments were made by congressmen on the floor 
of the House against the enactment of the Public Shooting 
Most likely 
these arguments will be repeated when the proposed meas- 


Ground-Game Refuge Bill by Senator New. 


ure is presented to the next Congress. 

In conformity to the treaty provisions, Canada has 
already acquired vast breeding and feeding grounds, where 
the birds are protected in their nesting. 

Possession only vests title to both migratory and non- 
migratory birds. While all of the states have a statute 
vesting title to game and fish in the people, the effect of 
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for it. If the bird is not taken, he will migrate into an- 
other state, and the people of the other state have the 
same right to hunt for it as the people of the first state, 
and so on. to follow the doctrine of states’ 
rights, as may be insisted upon, in its application to migra- 


If we are 


tory birds, what would we have? Under this doctrine, if 
title vested in the bird when it crossed the state line, then 
according to the same doctrine title would pass out with 
The title of the people 
of the next state into which the bird passed, or over which 


the bird passing out of the state. 


it passed, as the case may be, would vest and it would also 
pass out like the title of the people of the state previously. 

Birds banded in Canada by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey have been taken in Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, 
These birds have even been 
taken in South American countries. 


Louisiana, and other states. 
Suppose the people 








“WE DO NOT KNOW WHERE MAMA IS GOIN’, 
MALLARD DUCK AND HER NINE CHILDREN. 
VERY FORCEFUL ILLUSTRATION OF THE DAMAGING 


BUT WE HAVE NOTHING 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, MADE AT 
EFFECTS OF SPRING SHOOTING AND A LIVING EXAMPLE 


Photograph by P. A. Taverner 


DO BUT FOLLOW HER.” A 
LAKE, MANITOBA, IS A 


ELSE TO 
SHOAL 


OF THE DAMAGE DONE WHEN ONE MATING IS DESTROYED 


the statute is only to equalize their rights, and that right 
consists only of an equal privilege to hunt for the game. 
State courts have ruled, with reference to a general state 
statutory provision for taking fish, that every ind:vidual 
in a state has an indivisible interest in all of the fish, so 
long as the fish are in waters where all of the people can 
fish for them. As soon as these fish get into landlocked 
lakes or ponds from which there is no ingress or egress, 
the fish become the property of the individual owner of 
the lake, and he has a right to take the fish in any way he 
may desire, regardless of the provision of the statute. 

These birds being migratory in their nature, passing 
from state to state, all persons into whatever state they 
pass, under the doctrine above announced, have an indi- 
visible right to hunt for them, but title does not pass until 
the bird is possessed. 

When a migratory bird passes over a state line, the 
state does not possess title to it, but only a right to hunt 


of Michigan, under a statute of that state, should claim 
title to a banded migratory bird when it crossed the 
Canadian line into the United States, then the same claim 
could be made by the people of the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, under their respective 
statutes, as the bird passed from one state to the other. 
We would thus have a continuous controversy over the 
All of the people of all of 
the states to which these birds migrate have an indivisible 


title of this migratory bird. 


interest therein, and nothing but a federal act can equalize 
and unify all of the rights of all of the individuals of the 
United States to migratory birds. Such a federal statute 
to protect migratory birds would serve the same purpose 
for them that state statutes serve for the protection of 
local or non-migratory game. ‘Thus, serving analogous 
purposes, they do not conflict, and therefore such a federal 
statute for the protection of migratory birds is con- 


stitutional. 
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Before we had a federal law equalizing the rights of all 
of the citizens of the United States to hunt and take migra- 
tory birds, there was no regulation at all, except state 
regulations. Some of the states into which the birds 
migrated offered no protection to migratory birds, but, on 
the contrary, permitted them to be slaughtered by the 
thousands and sold and shipped to the markets. These 
valuable birds cannot be protected from extermination 
except by the federal measure suggested, or some other 


similar measure enacted 
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and intelligently disposed of by the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the Holland case above cited, in which he said: 
“The state, as we have intimated, founds its claim of 
exclusive authority upon an assertion of title to migratory 
birds, an assertion that is embodied in statute. No doubt 
it is true that as between a state and its inhabitants the 
state may regulate the killing and sale of such birds, but 
it does not follow that its authority is exclusive of para- 
mount powers. To put the claim of the state upon title is 
to lean upon a slender 





by Congress. 

The passenger pigeon 
at one time existed pos- 
sibly in greater num- 
bers than any other mi- 
gratory bird ; yet, so far 
as intelligent inquiry is 
able to ascertain, there 
is not one alive today. 
With reference to the 
passenger pigeon, it is 
interesting to note that 
a bill was introduced in 
the senate of the legis- 
lature of the State of 
Ohio in 1857, propos- 








reed. Wild birds are 
not in the possession of 
any one, and possession 
is the beginning of 
ownership. The whole 
foundation of the states’ 
rights is the presence 
within their jurisdiction 
of birds that yesterday 
had not arrived, tomor- 
row may be in another 
state, and in a week a 
thousand miles away. 
If we are to be accu- 
rate, we cannot put the 
case of the state upon 








ing to protect it, and the 
committee to which the 
bill was referred made 
the following report: 

“The passenger pigeon needs no protection. 
fully prolific, having the vast forests of the north as its 
breeding grounds, traveling hundreds of miles in search 
of food, it is here today and elsewhere tomorrow, and no 
ordinary destruction can lessen them or be missed from 


Wonder- 


the myriads that are yearly produced.” 

A monument should be erected to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the passenger pigeon, and beside it another one 
to the memory of that Ohio legislator with vision sufficient 
to see the need of such a measure. 

The argument that the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Refuge Bill is in contravention of states’ rights is sanely 


COMING INTO A FAVORABLE SPOT TO REST, 
BIRD ROOKERY OF SOUTHERN LOUISIANA, AFTER A LONG 
AND WEARYING FLIGHT 


higher ground than that 
the treaty deals with 
creatures that for the 
moment are within state 
borders, that it must be carried out by officers of the 
United States within the same territory, and that but for 
the treaty the state would be free to regulate this subject 
itself.” 

Thus we see that the treaty and its subject-matter, 
migratory birds, have been adjudicated by the highest 
court of the land a proper subject for federal control ; also, 
that the act of Congress regulating the right to hunt, 
capture, kill, possess, sell, purchase, and ship, as well as 
other things, is upheld as being lawful and not in conflict 
with states’ rights. Then, by what logical rule could we 
reason that for Congress to enact the Public Shooting 
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WILD GEESE IN FLIGHT. AT THE FIRST BLAST OF WINTER’S BREATH THEY ASSEMBLE IN GROUPS AND WING 
THEIR WAY ALONG ESTABLISHED ROUTES OF MIGRATION TO A MORE COMFORTABLE CLIMATE 
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Ground-Game Refuge Bill, requiring a federal hunting 
license to take birds, of the same subject-matter, and the 
judicious expenditure thereof, in behalf of all of the 
people, it would be in conflict with states’ rights ? 

The law proposed will not vest any authority in the 
Federal Government, or its officers, to interfere with the 
states’ regulation and control over its non-migratory game. 
turthermore, the law will not interfere with any state 
regulation of migratory game birds, except where the 
state provision conflicts with the federal law. To illus- 
trate: The federal law at this time has a general provision 
throughout the states of a daily bag limit of twenty-five 
ducks. Some of the states have a bag limit of fifteen 
per day. Most of the states, however, have enacted stat- 
utes conforming to the same provision as is prescribed by 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Many of the states require 
a license now to hunt migratory game birds. The enact- 
ment of a federal law to the same effect will not interfere 
with the state law. Neither will there be any conflict 
between officers of the state and officers of the Federal 
Government in enforcing the two acts. The two will work 
to the mutual advantage of each other in law enforcement. 

The subject of migratory birds in the United States is 
analogous to that of interstate commerce, which must be 
regulated by federal act. The federal act is not only law- 
ful, but expedient. The Federal Government must pass 
laws making all such federal regulations for taking migra- 
tory birds, fixing bag limits, etc., in order that the privi- 
leges will be equal and uniform to all citizens of the 
United States alike. 

It is clear, from the shameful example of the ruthless 
slaughter of the passenger pigeon, under state protection 
only, that unless some constructive measure is passed at 
an early date by the Federal Congress, to reach the end 
that is here suggested, the time is not far distant when the 
migratory bird will be less than a memory. The farmer 
will have lost his most faithful ally in his fight against 
destructive insects. The American people will have lost a 
rare and potential food supply, which at the present time 
is so essential ; a pastime that is the sport of kings to the 
rich and poor alike will have gone forever—all because 
we, as trustees of an express trust, will have been derelict. 
Upon us will fall the just censure of not only our children, 
but our children’s children. We will have no argument to 
offer why we did not meet and sanely and successfully 





solve the problem. 


The Future War for Wood 
[Continued from page 669] 
tion and propagation of forests on forested areas, along 
with their more economic exploitation. 

So long as the public remains uninformed and _in- 
different, so long as destructive taxation of forest lands 
exists, so long as these lands are open to repeated destruc- 
tion by fire, so long as qur country is swayed by unsound 
and unstable political doctrines, so long as we have un- 
regulated and destructive competition, then just so long 
will we continue our present ruinous practice. 

But as every cloud has its silver lining, so has our forest 
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situation; for, in spite of all the bad things listed above, 
our forests are continuing to grow after a fashion, thanks 
to our good climate and to the Creator, who is ever watch- 
ing over us. But why not get behind an intelligently 
directed national forest policy and do our share to pro- 
tect and wisely preserve this great cornerstone resource, 
since you and I are two of the one hundred and ten 
million of us that are to blame for existing conditions ? 


Estimated Quantity and Value of Timber Removed Annuaily from 
Forests of the United States 


Kind of saeterial. Unit of .. Approximate 
measure. Quantity. value. 
Gia (Rai ee $2,232,015,000 
Fuel wood ---------- i a ore 100,000,000 475,000,000 
Lumber, dimension 
material and sawed 
Di SRS eee ee M board feet-__ 37,700,000  1,138,917,000 
CC ae No. of posts____ 900,000,000 225,000,000 
Ties, hewed _-------- Number _______ 70,000,000 73,500,000 
Renee. = 5 en 000,000 79,750,000 
Mine timbers____--_- Cubic feet ____- 293,000,000 56,913,000 
Cooperage: 
Tight staves____- M staves ___--- 350,000 19,250,000 
Tight heading____ M sets -_------ 24,000 12,000,000 
Slack staves____- M staves ___--_- 1,200,000 18,000,000 
Slack heading... M sets -------- 90,000 10,800,000 
oe ee eee Thousands ___-_- 120,000 1,800,000 
ee Thousands _-_--- 9,000,000 37,710,000 
Distillation wood____- 2. ee 1,400,000 9,268,000 
Veneer logs ________- M feet log scale 576,000 25,079,000 
Tanning extract wood Cords ___------ 1,000,000 10,250,000 
| | eee Number __----- 4,250,000 10,625,000 
Vehicle stock, wooden- 
ware, handles, furni- 
dine 606; M board feet__- 200,000 7,288,000 
i ae No. of pieces___ _ 1,500,000 6,000,000 
Excelsior wood___-_- COG: 2255-5. 200,000 1,800,000 
Export logs and hewn 
i ee es M board feet__-_ 100,000 3,445,000 
| 7” | “a ae ene Thousands ____- 2,000,000 9,620,000 
NORM i as ee $2,232,015,000 


President Graves Made Provost at Yale 


Col. Henry Solon Graves, President of the American 
Forestry Association, formerly Chief Forester of the 
United States and now Dean of the Yale Forest School at 
New Haven, has been elected Provost of Yale University 
to succeed Wilbur L. Cross, who has served as Acting 
Provost during the past year. 

The honor of this appointment is particularly significant 
in the light of Colonel Graves’ distinguished career in pub- 
lic and academic life. A pioneer of the forestry movement 
in America, he served as first head of the Yale School of 
Forestry, and was selected by President Taft in 1910 to 
succeed Gifford Pinchot as Chief Forester of the United 
States, from which position he resigned after ten years’ 
service. 

During the war Colonel Graves served with distinction 
in the organization of the woods operations in France, 
where the Tenth Engineers made its remarkable produc- 
tion record for the American Army, and on his return to 
civilian life he was designated the first Sterling Professor 
of Forestry and resumed the position of Dean of the Yale 
Forest School. In the position of Provost, Dean Graves 
will be second to the president of the university in ad- 
ministrative rank. 








Forest People 


HIS column is devoted to stories about real men and women who are doing original, interesting, and worth- 


while things in the forests or in any field relating to the forests. 


Do you know of any one in your town or 


state who is a true friend and lover of the forests, and who is showing it by setting an example in the growing and 
care of trees, the protection of birds, wild animals and wild flowers, the advancement of outdoor recreation, forest 


education, wood utilization, lumbering, or any other realm of America’s woodlands? 
Manuscripts should not exceed 700 or 800 words, and, if acceptable, will be paid for. 


about them. 


If you do, tell our readers 


A Lumberman Who Knows His Trees 


6“ HERE, what did I tell you? 
I knew the robins couldn’t 
have gotten all of this year’s 

big mast.” 

In his shirt sleeves, and on his 
hands and knees in the rank broom 
sedge that whitens the Louisiana 
pine woods after the first heavy 
frost of autumn, a big man, just past 
middle age, points triumphantly 
among the parted grass blades be- 
fore him. 

“Look there, and there, and 
there!” he continues. “The trouble 
with you fellows is that you don't 
get down where you can see ‘em. 
A forester ought to have a joint 
in his back. Haven’t you learned 
that yet?” 

Henry E. Hardtner, president of 
the Urania Lumber Company of 
Urania, Louisiana, and often called 
the “Father of Conservation” in 
Louisiana, looked at me reproach- 
fully. A friend had told him that 
the robins had eaten up all of the 
longleaf pine seed that autumn. 
“Uncle Henry” had been skeptical, 
and had insisted on our making an 
examination of some of his cut-over 
lands. After five minutes’ scrutiny 
of some open spots of ground near 
a good seed tree, and the finding of 
a few nipped-off stubs of what ap- 
peared to have been seedlings, to- 
gether with a battered seed wing or 
two, the rest of us had readily 
enough agreed that the robins had 
eaten up all the seed and seedlings. 

Not so Mr. Hardtner. The result 
of his scientific skepticism and 
thoroughness, I have just described. 
The tall grass about us hid literally 
millions of seed and seedlings from 


By R. D. Forses 








HENRY E. HARDTNER, WHOSE FOR- 

EST WISDOM HAS EARNED HIM THE 

TITLE OF THE “FATHER OF CON- 
SERVATION” IN LOUISIANA 
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bird and man alike. But it took a 
real observer to find them. 

To the public and to those of the 
forest conservationists who do not 
know him well, Henry Hardtner is 
chiefly known as a successful busi- 
ness man who put on the statute 
books nine-tenths of the funda- 
mental forestry law of his state, who 
persuaded his fellow-legislators in 
Ig10 to pass the now famous Sev- 
erance Tax Law of Louisiana 
(drawn by him solely and simply 
to finance his forestry program), 
and who has a fantastic, but some- 
how plausible idea that he can run 
his sawmill forever from the tim- 
ber now growing or to be grown 
on his 70,000 acres of forest land. 
But to his intimates in forestry work 
he is not only that, but much more. 

There are today probably no 
shrewder judges of the value of 
Southern timberland than Henry E. 
Hardtner. As a buyer of virgin 
timber, he has in thirty years built 
a reputation and a comfortable for- 
tune for himself. But it is as a 
judge of culled and cut-over timber- 
land that he has shown judgment 
and business vision verging on 
genius. When Mr. Hardtner “looks” 
at a piece of forest land, he sees in 
it not only present-day values, but 
the values of the future. Hardwood 
trees of species then despised he ap- 
praised ten or fifteen years ago with 
the eye of one who is today cutting 
them into boards worth $50 a thou- 
sand. 

Better than that, “Uncle Henry” 
sees in the scraggly remnants of a 
culled pine tract not only a fair 
cut, fifteen years hence, of heart 


dll 





pine, but a magnificent 
young growth of fast- 
growing trees sprung 
from the seed of the 
culls of the 
stand. Old fields of 
spindling, astonishingly 
tall shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pines register on 


former 


his brain not as such 
(except in present 
price), but as sawlogs 
for a mill that will not 
need to cut them for an- 
other fifteen or twenty 
years. That most baf- 
fling of forestry prob- 
lems, how to keep the 
sawmills going between 
the time when the vir- 
gin timber plays out and 
the coming to maturity 
of present-day seedlings 
through his selection 


AN you remember the time when you staggered 
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MR. HARDTNER EXAMINES ONE OF HIS BABY LONGLEAF PINES 


, has been solved by Mr. Hardtner 


and 








purchase 


growth. 
of timber not 


Gill, the Javelin Maker 


By R. B. MILLer 


home on a pair of small, thin-ribbed, stockinged how you sat on 





ANGIER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, THROWING THE JAVELIN. 
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now merchantable, but 
which he knows from 
observation and study 
will become such in a 
few years. 

Walking through his 
beloved woods, . Mr. 
Hardtner sums it all up 
when he says: 

“The best timber in- 
vestment in the world 
is right here. I can buy 
ten or fifteen acres of 
this for what I pay 
for a single acre of 
virgin timber, and 
when I shall need it, 
when my real virgin 
stuff is gone, this will 
be big enough to saw. 
I know my timber. I 
observe and study its 


That’s why I believe in forestry.” 
Would that America had more students of their forests! 


legs, carrying a stack of new high-school books; and 
front porch at your neighbor’s, 














HIS RECORD IS 203 FEET 94, INCHES. 


MADE AT THE DRAKE RELAY CARNIVAL. THE INSET SHOWS COACH GILL, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
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superiorly studying “Latin,” while the neighbor’s boy, 
who was in “Grammar A,” kicked his shoes on the 
steps, whittled, and tried not to appear interested? And 
the very first sentence you learned was “Javelina volat” ; 
and there was a picture of a funny-looking man, stand- 
ing stiff and muscular, on the right-hand side of the page, 
preparing to chuck what looked like a cat-o’-nine-tails 
straight into the first declension, lined up with its pro- 
fusion of case-endings, beside him. You looked in the 
hack of the book, afterward identified as a “vocabilery,” 
and found that javelina was Latin for javelin, and the 
thing was a weapon used in warfare. 

Coach Harry Gill, of Illinois, declined to let the declen- 
sions have it all to themselves, so he proceeded to popular- 
ize the javelin, and even turned it into a business venture. 
He has turned out a javelin which is eight feet six and one- 
half inches in length, and its official weight, including the 
steel point, is one pound and eight ounces. This graceful 
weapon he has added to the specialized products used by 
athletic teams all over the country, as well as its small 
brother, the discus, which you remember as its lingua 
Latine contemporary, though attributed to the Greeks. 
The factory is located at Urbana, Illinois, and it has an 
especial branch devoted to manufacturing these wood 
products as the outcome of an appreciable demand for 
javelins, developed by Coach Gill. To demonstrate the 
superiority of his by-products, Coach Gill’s personally 
trained relay team recently broke the world’s record. 


The javelins are turned out of second-growth ash, 1 
inches square and 8 feet in length. For several years Mr. 
Gill has sought and selected ash in Indiana and maple in 
Wisconsin and Ontario during the summer for his special 
use. He believes that wood near the center of the log is 
best for this purpose, and should have grown with medium 
rapidity. The stock is in the form of three-inch plank, and 
is carefully seasoned for three years before being turned 
into javelins by special machinery. ‘The excellence of the 
finished product may be judged by the fact that Milton 
Angier, of the University of Illinois, hurled one of them 
203 feet and 9% inches, at the recent Drake Relay Carni- 


val, breaking his own and the American record for that 
event. 

The discus, also manufactured, under Coach Gill’s per- 
sonal supervision, by the same company, has as its center 
or core a piece of hard maple, with a rim of polished steel, 
and when complete this weighs 4.7 pounds. Baseball 
bats are also manufactured, being turned out of squares 
27% x 27g, and are either 30 or 40 inches long. 

Large amounts of wood will probably never be required 
for these special purposes, but it must be carefully selected, 
seasoned under the most perfect conditions, and be finally 
passed upon by a specialist who knows the requirements 
of the finished products. 

Wood is, then, the one substance possessing the requisite 
resiliency of “life” favored by the athlete when he goes 
in to smash a world’s record, or by the league player when 
he wishes to knock out a home run. 


The Mountain of Twenty Thousand Deer 


[Continued from page 653] 


tion, and limited forage, forces the conclusion that, left 
uncontrolled, conditions disastrous to these deer will soon 
develop, involving wholesale starvation and possibly an 
outbreak of some infectious disease. A careful study of 
this pressing problem by the Forest Service and Biolog- 
ical Survey suggests the following measures to meet con- 
ditions as they exist: 

1. The trapping and transporting of deer needed to 
stock outside ranges. Owing to the fact that this area 
is about 160 miles from the railroad, with the resulting 
high cost of trapping and transportation, the number re- 
moved for this purpose will probably be small. 

2. The issuance, under regulation, of a limited num- 
ber of licenses for hunting within certain clearly defined 
parts of the preserve, where the deer are in the habit of 
concentrating, the areas to be chosen so that the deer will 
not be disturbed along the Grand Canyon highway, where 
they are observed by tourists. It is hoped that an im- 


mediate beneficial effect of this hunting will be to secure 
more uniform distribution of deer on the game preserve 
and promote their emigration northward to other areas 
not so well stocked. If the killing by regularly licensed 
hunters fails to remove the surplus, further measures will 
have to be devised. 

The Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, where 
deer are so prolific and where their utilization may be 
easily controlled, offers an excellent opportunity to carry 
out a definite plan that may stand as an example of practi- 
cal game management on a large scale. It is certain that, 
properly managed, the deer herd may be maintained in 
very large numbers and several thousand of them utilized 
each year. 

Experience elsewhere has clearly shown that overutili- 
zation of forage by game on limited areas may become 
suddenly disastrous—a result that should be foreseen sev- 
eral years in advance. 








Epitor’s NorE.—The views of the authors in the foregoing article, The Mountain of Twenty Thou- 
sand Deer, with respect to the urgency of controlling further increase of deer on the Grand Canyon 
National Game Preserve do not necessarily represent those of the American Foresty Association. In an 
early number AMERICAN Forestry will publish an article presenting the views of many who seriously 
question the wisdom of action along the lines proposed. Because of the great public interest in this 
question, it is felt that readers of AMERICAN Forestry are entitled to a full discussion of opposing views. 
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Committee Urges Forest Legislation 


Report of Forestry Committee of the National Chamber of Commerce Is Finally Issued 
with Specific Recommendations for Action. Comments on Report 


HE long-expected report of the Committee on 
National Forestry Policy, appointed by the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States, has been issued. 


bers are manufacturers by occupation, one is the secretary- 
treasurer of an association of paper and pulp manufac- 
turers, one a lawyer, one an educator, and one a banker. 


It is accompanied by eight 
specific recommendations, 
upon which the National 
Chamber has circulated a 
referendum ballot, to be 
voted by qualified organiza- 
tions not later than Novem- 
ber 17, 1923. 

This report and the au- 
thorized referendum is the 
result of about two years’ 
consideration by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Com- 
merce. The referendum 
was formally proposed in 
1921 by associations of 
lumber manufacturers and 
paper manufacturers, who 
united in asking that the 
Chamber use its procedure 
for the purpose of arriving 
at a national forestry policy. 

Conforming to the re- 
quirements of the National 
Chamber’s by-laws, the 
board of directors appointed 
a committee to consider the 
elements which in_ their 
opinion should be included 
in such a policy. This com- 
mittee traveled extensively 
throughout the country and 
both through personal ob- 
servation and formal tes- 
timony secured evidence 
and arguments bearing on 
all phases of the problem. 
Obviously the report, which 
is now available, is of deep 
and nation-wide interest. 

From a purely commer- 
cial standpoint, it would 
have been difficult to select 
a more powerful committee. 


Appointed at the request of associations of lumber manu- 
facturers and paper manufacturers, it was natural that 
such interests should be prominent in the personnel se- 
lected. According to the printed report, six of the mem- 








Recommendations of Committee 


I. That the Federal Government should, for protection of 
headwaters of navigable streams and to the extent permitted 
by existing law, acquire, reseed, and replant waste lands 
on which reproduction of forest growth cannot be obtained 
by natural means, with discretion in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prefer lands in states which provide at least an 
equal amount of funds for acquisition of such lands. 

II. That states and municipalities should acquire, reseed, 
and replant the remainder of such waste lands. 

III. That Congress should enact new legislation with 
reference to other classes of timberland, to make provision 
for co-operation of the Federal Government, state govern- 
ments, and timber-owners in protection and reproduction 
of timber. 

IV. That such new Federal legislation should condition 
use of Federal funds upon the state: 

Having a forestry or conservation commission. 

Formulating a code of forest management acceptable 
to the Federal Department of Agriculture and aimed 
to secure continuous forest production, observance of 
the code to be obtained through voluntary agreements 
entered into between the proper public authorities and 
the land or timber-owners of considerable areas 
within the state; 

Maintaining adequate protection of timberlands from fire, 
with funds coming from state and private sources at 
least equal to Federal funds used for this purpose; 

Basing taxation of growing timber upon the principle of 
the yield tax, with reasonable uniformity among the 
states in such taxation. 

V. That Congress should create a National Forest Coun- 
cil, to have functions of advice to administrative officials 
and a membership of nine, one to be the Federal forester 
and the others to represent views of public, timbermen, and 
foresters, members of the council to serve without remu- 
neration. 

VI. That Congress should provide for a national survey 
and inventory of forest resources. 

VII. That Congress should increase the Federal appro- 
priations available for protection of timberlands against fire. 


VIII. That Congress should provide for enlargement of 
Federal research and experiment in forest products. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


David L. Goodwillie, Chairman, Chicago. 

Hugh P. Baker, New York. 

Junius H. Browne, New York. 

Henry S. Drinker, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 
John Fletcher, Chicago. 

W. B. Heinemann, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Charles S. Keith, Kansas City. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland, Oregon. 

Charles F. Quincy, New York. 

Harvey N. Shepard, Boston. 
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The majority of them are 
widely known and are 
deeply interested in public 
affairs, and many of them 
have previously shown an 
especial interest in forestry 
and allied subjects. 

Of the eight proposals 
submitted by the committee 
for referendum vote, num- 
bers III, VI, VII, and 
VIII will undoubtedly meet 
with universal endorsement. 
Similar proposals have pre- 
viously appeared in other 
forestry programs which 
have been presented for 
public discussion, all of 
them in some programs, 
and some of them in all 
programs. 

Nos. VI, VII, and VIII 
have never been objected to 
excepting on the grounds of 
expense. Otherwise these 
three proposals are unas- 
sailable. No. III is broadly 
worded and has_ usually 
been accepted in principle 
by all forestry advocates, 
but some issue has been 
raised at different times and 
in very divergent quarters 
over the application of such 
legislation which might take 
objectionable forms. In 
fact, the form proposed by 
the committee in its recom- 
mendation No. IV_ will 
probably not be found to be 
immune from attack. 

Proposal No. V, provid- 
ing for the creation of a 
National Forest Council by 


an act of Congress, was, strangely enough, the only point 
upon which the committee was divided. Two members 
are recorded as opposing the plan. Although apparently 
innocuous, this section offers opportunity for a sharp 





divergence of opinion. Some of the strongest arguments 
against the plan are not presented in the negative side of 
the printed reports. Past experience with special Govern- 
ment boards, commissions, and councils, detached from 
the executive departments, has not been uniformly happy. 
In fact, the contrary has prevailed to such an extent that 
the tendency in Federal reorganization has been distinctly 
in the direction of simplification and consolidation. 

A board of such importance, created by special act of 
Congress, would not supinely submit to its advice not 
being accepted as authoritative, even though its powers 
may be purely advisory. Its very creation by Congress 
would be equivalent to notice to the Department of Agri- 
culture that a new body had been established for its guid- 
ance in forestry matters. The natural effect would be to 
give the council’s advice an investiture of authority. This 
would result in a division of authority and responsibility 
a situation likely 





between the department and the council 
to lead to confusion, delay, and ineffective administration. 

Proposals I, II, and IV are splendid illustrations of the 
difficulty of so wording a referendum ballot as to secure 
clear-cut decisions accurately expressing the true opinion 
of the voters. This same difficulty the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters encountered in its referendum vote on the 
Snell and Capper bills. This criticism applies with pe- 
culiar strength to Proposition No. I. No doubt the com- 
mittee presents this proposal for the purpose of assisting 
in remedying the forest conditions of the country. If 
nothing were now being done along that line, Proposition 
No. I would be a distinct step in advance. As it happens, 
however, Proposition No. I, if construed literally, would 
simply restrain and handicap the acquisition work of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission under the Weeks 
Law. 

In the first place, it would limit purchases to “waste 
lands on which reproduction of forest growth cannot be 
obtained by natural means,” and would provide for their 
being reseeded “to the extent permitted by existing law.” 
It does not advocate an increase in the purchase fund of 
$450,000 or in the planting fund of $125,640 provided by 
existing law. The 81 million acres of waste forest lands 
in the United States are not found in a few large bodies. 
The largest bodies are in the Lake states, where purchases 
are not permissible under existing law. In the mountains, 
the headwaters of navigable streams, the waste lands are 
in stringers and patches, areas of greater or less extent, 
scattered here and there, intermingled with other lands 
having more or less reproduction and lands having more 
or less satisfactory stands of timber. 

The limitations of No. I would to a great extent actually 
prohibit purchases because the boundaries of waste areas 
do not follow the boundaries of ownership, and owners 
are not always willing to subdivide along such lines. Its 
limitations would absolutely prohibit the Government from 
building up units of practical forest management and 
administration, since such boundaries do not follow topo- 
graphic lines. 

Furthermore, it would place the Government in the 
ridiculous position of being prohibited from acquiring 
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lands with satisfactory stands of young growth, now un- 
protected, until fire had first come in and decimated them. 
Assuredly the committee, from the tenor of its very en- 
lightened and sympathetic report, could not have contem- 
plated any such condition. No. I, no doubt, should be 
construed simply as a special endorsement of the purchase 
and reseeding of such waste lands by the Government and 
as in no way negativing other desirable or collateral pur- 
chases. 

Section II is subject to much the same criticism. No 
doubt what was intended is an endorsement of the acqui- 
sition and reforestation by states and communities of 
forest land now wasted and idle. Taken literally, how- 
ever, it would place upon states and communities the 
burden of reforesting innumerable scattered areas which 
form integral parts of farm woodlots and commercial 
lumbering operations. The problem of waste forest land 
is not solely a public problem. The Federal Government, 
states, counties, and municipalities may acquire and re- 
forest large tracts, but a considerable acreage is inter- 
mingled with farm and commercial lumbering operations, 
and the farmer and lumberman must each do the reseed- 
ing and planting necessary to heal the scars in his own 
holdings. 

Furthermore, Proposition No. II, read literally, would 
prevent the Federal Government from acquiring and re- 
foresting forest lands not on the watersheds of navigable 
streams. No doubt the committee did not have in mind 
any such limitation, but merely intended that the Federal 
Government should go as far as could be done legally, and 
that other organizations and instrumentalities should as- 
sume the rest of the burden. Many good constitutional 
lawyers believe that it would be entirely constitutional 
for the Federal Government to purchase forest lands not 
on the watersheds of navigable streams. Many who have 
questioned its constitutionality believe that it would be 
distinctly in the public interest. We take it that the com- 
mittee did not assume to pass upon the question of con- 
stitutionality, but actually favors having the Federal Gov- 
ernment go as far as the constitution permits and_ the 
public interest demands. 

There will be many differences of opinion on the merit 
of No. IV. Features quite similar to it have appeared in 
both the Snell Bill and the Clark Bill. Probably the chief 
criticism directed against it will be aimed at (a) the arbi- 
trary limitation of Federal funds, and (b) absence of 
authority to enforce the established code of forest man- 
agement. The proposed prohibition of the use of Federal 
funds unless the four conditions designated as funda- 
mental were met, would be particularly unfortunate in 
practical application. Surely it would be unwise for the 
Federal Government to withhold co-operation with any 
state in the protection of forests against fire until all four 
conditions are met. 

This applies with special force to the taxation question. 
which at best will be exceedingly difficult to work out. 
In some very important forest states the prevailing sys- 
tem of taxation is working no hardship and there is no 


_ urgent need of change. Some states must change their 
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Looking Back 


By Ipa L. Woops 


IKE, many others, I thought that a ranger’s life was 
the only life, and that a ranger’s wife would have 
one long, merry round of romantic trips and thrill- 

ing adventures. The lofty peaks, the gorgeous canyons, 
the timbered ba- 


night. Had it not been for the two trappers who had 
asked for a night’s lodging in the barn, and who had 
become too frightened to stay there longer in the terrible 
wind, the roof of the house would surely have been torn 

off. So when my 





sins, andthe 
mountain life in 
general, which my 
husband-to-be had 


so often described, 





Winner of Fourth Prize in American Forestry’s Prize 
Contest for the best story describing the life of the Forest 
Ranger’s Wife 


husband and _ his 
hunting compan- 
ions returned, 
they found a 
heavy canvas 








beckoned me_ to 

come and live among them. 
half years in the ranks as a ranger’s wife I have found the 
different nature 


But during eleven and one- 


trips and the adventures of a decidedly 
from those I had pictured. 

The day after we were married my 
horse 


ranger husband 
mounted his saddle 


nailed one 
window, and the barn door, which the wind had torn from 
its hinges, nailed over the other. Our station was no 
exception. All the stations on the Forest along the 
mountains were subject to those terrible Montana winds. 
There were times when I could not bear the wind, and I 

would take the baby and go 


over 





and rode sixteen miles to 
the post-office for the mail 
and to inspect the sale of 
Government timber, which 
demanded a good deal of 
checking up those days. He 
did not return until late that 
evening, and I wondered if 
was the 
procedure. I very soon 
learned, through seemingly 
endless hours, that his ab- 


such customary 


sence from home for just 
one day’s duty was of little 
that it 
more often several days or 
weeks when I would be left 
to fight loneliness as best I 
could, 


concern, and was 


for we were miles 
from any one, in a very 
out-of-the-way section of 
the mountains. 

On one occasion, late in 
the fall of our second year, 





the men had gone hunting. 





over to our _ storeroom, 
which was partially under- 
ground, and spend the 
hours, sometimes almost a 
whole day, until the ranger 
came home. 

We put in three winters 
at that station. The second 
baby was born there in the 
dead of winter—32 degrees 
below zero and thirty-five 
miles to a doctor. The tele- 
phone line had gone out 
during a storm the night 
before and it was five miles 
to the nearest neighbor. If 
I have ever prayed in my 
life, it was then. Baby was 
ten hours old when the 
doctor and nurse reached 
the station. 

That spring we _ trans- 
ferred to the Sun River dis- 
trict, going overland in true 
prairie-schooner style. The 














Baby and I were alone in 


the house when an_ un- 


usually heavy wind—and 


that section of Montana is wr ee 
noted for wind—came down 
the canyon. It gradually grew stronger and stronger un- 
til at 10 o’clock a very heavy gust sent rocks through the 
two west windows, filling the front room with rocks and 
sand and sweeping the dishes off the dining-table, which 


I had left all set, in case the men came back later that 
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THAT RAIN CHANGED THE COURSES OF STREAMS, 
AND AT THE MOUTH OF THE CREEK, WHERE THERE 
HAD BEEN TEN OR TWELVE FEET OF WATER, AN 
WAS CREATED BY THE SILT, 
SAND, AND ROCKS THAT WASHED DOWN 


third day on the way a 
heavy thunderstorm came 
up, making us all pretty un- 
easy, as we were several 
miles from shelter. As we 
went around the edge of a lake, lightning striking all 
around us, the driver of the four-horse team, which trans- 
ported our worldly belongings, drove too near the edge, 
miring the wagon, and before my very eyes that load of 
Flashing light- 


furniture upset. Such a predicament! 


J 
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ning, pouring rain, frightened horses, babies crying with 
fright, and my cherished possessions scattered in the lake! 

The summer camp for the district was established at 
the Sun River Hot Springs for better administration of 
grazing and fire prevention, so on July Fourth we started 
for that place. As a rule, one had to ford the river 
three times. We had no difficulty in crossing the first 








visits to town were few and, as a rule, very far apart. 
Even now, as I write this, it has been eight months since 
the children and I were last in town. 

One spring it rained so hard that streams of water 
poured down the mountain sides. The ranger and two 
guards had gone up the river on telephone work. One 
guard was married and his wife and her sister were in the 

old ranger station. As the water kept 
















rising, they waded across the meadow, 
and we worried together for several days. 
The telephone line had gone out early in 
the storm. The suspension bridge swing- 
ing eighteen feet above the river, built 
especially for use in crossing Sun River 











THE BRIDGE WAS WASHED AWAY 

AND THE ROARING WATERS OF THE 

RIVER TERRIFIED ME, AS I TREM- 

BLINGLY MADE MY WAY ALONG 
THE NARROW PATH 


ford, although the river was quite high and 
the ford was wide; but when we reached 

















the second ford, which was considered a 
dangerous one at any time, the men decided 
to transport our luggage over the high- 
water trail used by stockmen in driving their cattle to the 
summer range. So the children and I| sat under the 
wagon while the men packed the horses as a thunder 
shower was passing over. Everything went on pack- 
horses, even to a rocking chair and a few chickens. Then 
we walked and carried the babies. They told me it was 
only a quarter of a mile over that hill, but I certainly felt 
as though it was nothing short of two long miles, and the 
roaring waters of the river at the base of the cliff over 
which the trail went made me shudder, as I tremblingly 
made my way along the narrow path, carrying a five 
months’ old baby in my arms. 

That summer we ate on granite dishes, drank river 
water, and bathed in Sun River Hot Springs. These nat- 
ural hot springs, with the natural cave, afforded us the 
only bath-room we have ever had since entering the 
Service. 

Here, as at other stations, the telephone was a life- 
saver indeed, for had it not been for the telephone we 
rangers’ wives along the mountains would not have heard 
another woman’s voice for weeks at a time. Of course, 
men frequently happened in for meals—stockmen, tour- 
ists, or users of the forest, as well as numerous Forest 
officers—to tell us a little of the outside world. Seldom 
did we get our mail oftener than once a week, and my 


OUR STATION WAS NO EXCEPTION, AS ALL ALONG THE LINE THE 
RANGERS SUFFERED SEVERE DAMAGES FROM THE HIGH WINDS 


during high water, had been swept away and we three 
women and two babies were marooned on the north 
side of that river. No one could have come to our assist- 
ance, had we been dying, nor could we have gone any- 
where, for we were surrounded by high water. The 
water came rushing down the pipe line and began to cut 
under the foundation of the house. The trench had not 
been filled in, and I have vivid recollections of staying out 
in the pouring rain most of one day shoveling earth to 
keep the water from taking the foundation from under us. 

Weren't we glad to see those drenched men come across 
the meadow a few days later, and to know that the river 
had not swallowed them? They had had their troubles, 
too, having moved camp three times in one night to keep 
away from the swiftly rising river. That rain changed 
the courses of streams, and at the mouth of Hannan Creek, 
where it emptied into Sun River and where there had 
previously been ten or twelve feet of water, an excellent 
ford was created by the silt, sand, and rocks that washed 


down. 
From the Lewis and Clark Forest we were transferred 


to the Helena Forest. We left behind a good deal of the 

adventure. Life became a sterner struggle. ‘The World 

War was in progress then, with its ever-increasing de- 

_mands on every one. Years of sickness foliowed, and 
[Continued on page 704] 
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EDITORIAL 


FORESTS ARE THE MEASURE OF A NATION’S VIGOR 
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Earthquakes and Lumber Prices 


‘HERE is 
effect, if any, Japan’s need for lumber to rebuild its 


speculation in some quarters as to what 


destroyed cities will have upon lumber prices in the United 
States. 
for reconstruction in Japan is certain, but the full amount, 


That a great amount of lumber will be required 


where it is to be obtained, and the rapidity with which it 
Esti- 
mates ranging up to five billion board feet have been given 
as the amount of lumber required to replace the half-mil- 
lion buildings destroyed in ‘Tokyo, Yokohama, and outly- 
It is probable that the proper figure will fall 


will be bought are questions as yet unanswerable. 


ing districts. 
between three and four billion feet. 

That an earthquake occurring on the other side of the 
world can appreciably affect the price which the farmer 
in lowa, the craftsman in Michigan or the professional 
man in New York has to pay for his building lumber may 
seem to many a remote possibility. A few years ago 
students of lumber prices in the United States would have 
had a difficult task to prove that an earthquake beyond 
the seas could send even a tremor through lumber prices 
in this country. Today the case is quite different, because 
some pretty radical changes have worked themselves into 
our lumber price fabric within recent years. 

One of the most important changes is the increasing 
dependency of the whole nation upon the forests of the 
three Pacific coast states, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. With the exhaustion of forests in the East and 
the South, the nation has more and more had to draw upon 
the far West for its lumber. Pacific coast lumber is not 
at all uncommon today, even in New England, while over 
six hundred million feet passed through the Panama 
Canal last vear to Atlantic coast terminals. Our Pacific 
coast states are supplying annually about ten billion board 


feet of lumber, or almost one-third the consumption of the 
entire nation. Probably between four and five billion feet 
of this production are consumed east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

What, it may be asked, has all this got to do with lumber 
prices in this country being set on edge by the earthquake 
in Japan? Just this, replies the forest economist: the 
Pacific coast and the South are today our two main and 
last sources of lumber supply. The productive power of 
the southern pine forests has fallen off almost one-third 
in the past decade, but still the competition between these 
two regions for the lumber markets of the Middle West 
and the East is quite the strongest factor in holding back 
the price of lumber. Let a material part of the production 
of either region be diverted to other markets and this 
competition becomes measurably lessened and the down- 
ward pressure upon lumber prices measurably released. 
If Japan goes forward with her reconstruction work on 
a large and rapid scale, electing to buy a large part of the 
current lumber cut of the west coast at higher prices than 
the manufacturers are obtaining in the United States, 
west coast lumber will go Japanward and eastern and mid- 
dle-western lumber buyers may have to do some lively 
bidding among themselves to fill their lumber needs, par- 
ticularly if, as claimed, our southern pine forests can no 
longer meet the lumber requirements of the East and the 
Middle West. 

In the event that Japan does buy heavily on the Pacific 
coast and that the demand for building lumber keeps up 
in this country, it will at least be interesting, if perhaps 
uncomfortable, to see to what extent, if any, forest ex- 
haustion in the United States has already made our 
lumber price anatomy sensitive to far-distant events. 


California’s Lesson 


N SEPTEMBER 17 and 18 California experienced 
perhaps the most destructive series of fires ever 
seen in the state. Nearly a hundred thousand acres of 
forage, brush, and timberland were burned over, in addi- 
tion to heavy losses in many small towns and cities, some 
of which were entirely destroyed. Not only was millions 
of dollars of property destroyed, but other millions of 
dollars of direct and indirect damage was caused to valu- 
able watersheds, some of which were the source of domes- 
tic supplies for such important cities as Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Santa Barbara, and Sacramento. 
Practically all of these fires were preventable and 
practically all were man-caused, carelessness with fire 
being the chief offender in this as in other similar dis- 
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asters. Smoking, brushburning, camp fires, and inefficient 
logging and railroad equipment are given as the causes 
of these fires. ‘The great conflagration which laid waste a 
large portion of the beautiful residence section of Berke- 
ley, as shown in the photograph on page 663, is said to 
be the result of careless smokers in the forest plantations 
on the hills back of the city. Not until these calamities 
are brought home to us in such fashion do we really appre- 
ciate how greatly fire protection pays. 

These fires demonstrate clearly that it does not pay to 
economize in fire protection when the economy destroys 
the objective and purpose of the expenditure. Only last 
January, Governor Richardson, of California, cut the for- 
estry appropriation to a fraction of what it had been be- 


= 


/ 
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fore, necessitating a very great reduction of the state 
ranger force and reducing materially the fire-fighting 
funds; but a good showing on paper will not offset the 
great losses that an organized and efficient force would 
have prevented, nor will it repair the damages that the 








fires have caused. This kind of economy is certainly of 
doubtful value, for each dollar of paper saving represents 
a loss of over $1,000. The old adage of being “penny 
wise and pound foolish” was never so well illustrated as 
in the case of California’s recent fires. 


Vandals of the Highways 


HE open road was once an invitation to share in 

beauty and adventure. The adventure may still be 
there, but what of the beauty? On the main highways, 
at least, it has become tarnished by the ghastly growth of 
billboards and advertising signs of all sorts. Consider- 
ing the mighty effort we are making to gridiron the conti- 
nent with a great system of splendid roads; considering, 
also, the ever-growing multitude that seeks pleasure in 
motoring and hiking, it is remarkable that we have been 
so patient of the defilement of our roadsides. 

The evil has multiplied a thousandfold in ten years. It 
is particularly prevalent in the thickly populated regions, 
where roads furnish one of the chief avenues of pleasure 
for millions of people. Instead of being free and open 
trails to the beauties of landscape and engineering skill, 
these roads are more and more becoming defaced and 
cluttered with tawdry and ornate advertisements, which 
invite one to hurry on. 

These signs are supposedly put up in the self-interest 
of the advertiser; but it is questionable if they help the 
advertiser to sell his goods. There are already many 
discriminating motorists who revolt at the custom and 
who go a step further and refuse to buy the advertiser’s 
wares. However much signboards may help or harm 


the advertiser, there is no question but they spoil the 
beauty and charm of the roadside. 

A classic example of an unspoiled highway is the Co- 
lumbia River Road in Oregon. For scores of miles 
there is practically not a signboard. The road winds 
through noble forests on the flanks of the river gorge. 
The road itself is a mere black ribbon, inconspicuous and 
unobtrusive, like a good servant. Famous among roads, 
it owes no small part of its popularity to its freedom from 
defacement by advertising signs. In the National Forests, 
likewise, roadside advertising is forbidden. Many an un- 
willing advertiser has been compelled to take down his 
advertisement in order that the public may see and enjoy 
the beauty of nature undefiled. 

Motorists, hikers, sportsmen, foresters—all out-of-door 
people—should join hands to outlaw the advertiser’s sign- 
board from our highways. Public opinion ought to be 
so strongly crystallized as to make this form of com- 
mercial advertising at the expense of the public’s pleasure 
wholly unprofitable. It is time for the state and Federal 
highway authorities to consider what steps can be taken 
to abolish this public nuisance. We are spending millions 
of dollars on roads. Surely the public has a right to have 
its investments protected against the commercial greed 





of the few. 


The Woodlot and Bank Credit 


OT long ago President E. H. Thomson, of the Fed- 

eral Land Bank of Springfield, Massachusetts, out- 
lined some of the problems which confront the bank. 
He brought out the fact that there are admittedly great 
changes taking place in the agricultural as well as the 
industrial life of New England. In the course of these 
changes the use of the land for growing timber is taking 
a place of increasing importance. 

To illustrate his problem, President Thomson told in 
some detail of an 800-acre farm in Massachusetts which 
is particularly adapted to the maintenance of a dairy busi- 
ness and has supported several generations of prosperous 
farmers. ‘l'ransportation, labor, and marketing conditions 
have so changed during the past generation that any type 
of farming on this particular property is now a precarious 
business. And this is typical of many other farms in the 
same section. The present owner applied to the Federal 
Land Bank for a loan amounting to $10 per acre. From 
the standpoint of the bank, the granting of this loan was 
based upon the question as to how this loan would be paid. 


Neither the land nor the buildings are valuable except as 


they can be used economically and in a manner in which 
other people are willing to be interested. After a careful 
appraisal of the farm, attention was centered upon the 
young timber, which amounted to 800,000 feet of good 
merchantable pine. That crop alone would pay the mort- 
gage, and upon the basis of it the loan was granted. 

In summarizing the situation as it exists on this farm 
and upon thousands of other New England farms, Presi- 
dent Thomson said: “I am confident that the timber and 
woodland question has been given altogether too little 
attention in the consideration of New England agriculture. 
It is the one crop today which will pay off more farm 
mortgages in some districts than all other crops combined. 
It is the one farm crop which grows and matures without 
the aid of man. It is a cash crop on any property that 
is reasonably well located.” 

This state of affairs, which is typical of all New Eng- 
land, foreshadows a condition which is developing over 
the entire eastern half of the United States. The farm- 
er’s woodland is assuming a place of importance which 


' ranks with that of the other portions of his farm. 
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War on the Pine Beetle 


How Men and Money Are Fighting to Save Our Western Pine 
from the Beetle Hordes 


By F. P. Keene 


HESE are days of peace in the United States, we 
are told; and yet wars rage. Everybody is fighting 
something, be it the high cost of fuel, the low cost 
As for the lum- 
bermen and the foresters in the West, this “ant in the 


pantry” happens to be a beetle in the forest cupboard. 


of wheat, or just red ants in the pantry. 


As if the annual midsummer battles with timber fires 
were not enough, this wily trencher has engaged the forest 
forces in a new line of attack to protect the virgin stands 
of pine against destruction and waste. 

The enemy in this new campaign 
is the western pine beetle ( Dendroc- 
tonus brevicomis Lec.). ‘The field of 
its operations extends throughout 
California, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia, and in fact wher- 
ever the western yellow-pine timber 
is grown. The annual casualty list 
of merchantable yellow pine runs into 
so many thousands of board feet that 
the loss figure might easily be mis- 
taken for the German war debt. 

If it were a new enemy, the news- 
papers would herald it with front- 
page headlines that would make every 
pine-owner quake in contemplation of 
the disaster about to befall him; but, 
being a native-born American pest, 
with full citizenship papers, its resi- 
dence in our forests has been taken 
as a matter of course, an undesirable 


THE ADULT PINE BEETLE IS A 
SMALL, DARK-BROWN, RATHER IN- 
SIGNIFICANT-LOOKING BEETLE, WITH 
A BODY SOMEWHAT SMALLER THAN 
THE ORDINARY HOUSEFLY 


neighbor but a homesteader neverthe- 
less. Like other undesirable native 
citizens, we cannot extradite them, 
much as we might desire to do so, 
but must make plans to prevent them from causing 
more than a minimum of damage to our natural 
resources. 

The indictment against this undesirable citizen consists 
of three charges: First, that he is the greatest single 
destructive agency operating in our western pine forests 
today; second, that he kills our highest quality timber— 
timber which has taken several hundred years to produce 
and which will never again be duplicated as to quality, in 


our second-growth stands; third, that he seriously inter- 





feres with the complete stocking of our stands, continu- 
ously killing thrifty and mature trees singly and in groups, 
so that the forest never reaches its maximum crop-pro- 
ducing capacity. 

The verdict of the jury of lumbermen and foresters 
familiar with its depredations is that of “guilty” on all 
three charges, and the sentence which the Bureau of En- 
tomology has rendered is that he and all of his relatives 
shall be burned on the spot. In this instance, however, it 
was a case of rendering a verdict and 
pronouncing sentence before the 
transgressors were caught and brought 
before the court of justice. So war 
on the pine beetle was declared. 

The adult pine beetle is a small, 
dark-brown, cylindrical, rather stout 
beetle, with a body somewhat smaller 
than the ordinary housefly. It hardly 
seems possible that such an insignifi- 
cant insect could be the cause of so 
much destruction. His power in this 
direction comes only through num- 
bers. It takes about two thousand 
adult beetles to kill an average-sized 
pine. If a less number than this 
attempt it, the pine will usually drown 
them all in its sap and come out vic- 
torious and unscathed. 

When the stage is all set for battle, 

a few pioneer beetles, without any 
apparent reason, select a_ perfectly 
healthy-looking yellow pine and start 
their attack upon it. These scouts 
are quickly followed by the main 
forces, the reserves, and shock troops, 
until the entire main trunk of the 
attacked tree is peppered with their entrance burrows. 

Upon boring through the thick bark to the cambium 
layer, they excavate winding egg galleries which cross 
and recross each other, forming a pattern on the inner 
surface of the bark which might be considered as the 


“e 


pine beetle’s “signature,” since it is an unmistakable 


indication of its work. ‘The eggs, which are laid in little 
niches along the sides of the galleries, quickly hatch, and 
the young larve, or “worms,” burrow into the inner bark 


and feed on the soft bast, gradually working out into the 
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outer bark, where they reach their full growth. On slic- 
ing a heavily infested slab of bark, the larve appear like 
so many grains of rice stuck in buckshot holes. In the 
outer bark, the larve transform to pupz, and then to new 
adults. ‘These bore out through the bark, fly to attack 
other trees, and commence the destructive cycle over again. 

They are fast and industrious workers—nothing like the 
slow peach or locust borer. During the summer and early 
fall, it only takes the beetles three weeks to kill the largest 
pine tree in the forest. In fact, a tree girdled by their 
winding egg galleries will fade much more quickly than 
if it were completely girdled with an ax. ‘Trees attacked 
during June and July turn out a brood of new beetles in 
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to the complete wiping out of twenty square miles of 
pine forest. It was found that on an area of more than 
a million and a quarter acres, over a billion feet of mer- 
chantable yellow pine had been destroyed in the past ten 
years. 

THe BEETLES AWAKEN CONGRESS 


Some action to curb this serious loss was imperative. 
The Oregon legislature was petitioned and passed a law 
declaring the beetles a public nuisance, thus making pos- 
sible co-operation in their eradication, providing owners 
of 60 per cent of the timbered acreage petitioned the 
State Forester to have the work done. A similar law 











A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF A PART OF THE TROUT CREEK 








Photograph by F. P. Keene 


UNIT, WHICH IS ONE OF THE FORTY-SIX UNITS IN- 


CLUDED IN THE SOUTHERN OREGON-NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PINE BEETLE CONTROL PROJECT 


August and September. These new beetles attack and 
kill trees during September and October, in which they 
and their progeny spend the winter. Thus two series of 
trees are killed annually. 

Ordinarily an annual loss of less than one half of one 
per cent of the stand is inconspicuous, but when the beetles 
become epidemic and kill in a single year as high as 4 
per cent of the stand in certain localities, the loss is very 
apparent to any one. Whole hillsides appear red with 
the dying trees, as though swept by fire. 

It was such a loss as this that attracted the attention of 
the timber-owners in southern Oregon during 1919, 1920, 
and 1921. Cruises and estimates made by the Bureau of 
Entomology and the Forest Service in 1921 showed that 
the loss of the previous year amounted to 117,000,000 
board feet, valued at more than $350,000, or a loss which 


if concentrated into one block would have been equivalent 


_the Bureau of Entomology, 


has recently been enacted in California, and other states 
are considering following Oregon’s lead. 

The matter was brought to the attention of Congress 
through the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior. In December, 1921, Congress appropri- 
ated $150,000 for the work on Federal lands and for the 
entomological supervision. The private timber-owners 
agreed to spend a like amount, if necessary, in the pro- 
tection of their timber. 

In order to standardize the control work, a co-operative 
project was organized, which is now known as _ the 
“Southern Oregon-Northern California Pine Beetle Con- 
trol Project.” Under the plan of its organization, the 
general administrative supervision was vested in a Board 
of Control composed of representatives of the interested 
agencies, and the technical supervision was delegated to 
3ranch of Forest Insects. 
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THIS IS WHAT THE “SPOTTER” FINDS ON 
CHOPPING INTO A BEETLE-KILLED TREE. 
THE TREE IS BLAZED AND NUMBERED BY 
THE SPOTTER, A DATA CARD PLACED IN 
THE ENVELOPE, AND A RECORD MADE 


The infested area of about a million and a quarter acres 
was divided into three parts or “areas,” and the actual 
control work assigned to the U. S. Forest Service, the 
U. S. Indian Service, and the Klamath Forest Protective 
Association, the latter an organization of the private timber- 
owners, each agreeing to carry out the work according 
to the approved methods. In the spring of 1922 the real 
work was inaugurated on this, the largest project ever 
undertaken in the eradication of the western pine beetle. 

Standing on a high peak near the center of the project, 
which covers an area as large as the State of Delaware, 
one can look over the rolling mountains and valleys of 
virgin forest stretching away into the blue distance and 
still be unable to see the boundaries of the project area. 
Contemplating such an expanse of country, it seems a 
preposterous undertaking, utterly beyond the realm of 
possibility, to rid such a vast forest of millions of tiny 
bark beetles. And it would be an impossible task if it 
were not for the fact that the beetles concentrate their 
attack on single trees and groups of trees, which they kill 
outright and in which they remain during the fall, winter, 
and spring. Thus the work can be concentrated in remov- 
ing these infested trees from the worst areas, and pro- 
tection is afforded to remaining trees. 

Extermination is not possible, nor is it necessary, for 





the beetles have many natural enemies, such as _ birds, 
disease and predaceous insects, and after a high percentage 
are destroyed by artificial means, those remaining are put 
on the defensive against these natural enemies, and there- 
fore are only able to kill a very few trees each year. 
Thus, artificially, a balance in nature is restored. 
Although pine-beetle eradication has been progressing 
on a small scale for over twenty years in this country, 
the methods even yet are not widely known. Therefore 
the first big job consisted in educating the workmen in 
the technique of the work. Two training camps were 
started and the , 
the methods. 
up in each of the three “areas.” 


‘ 


‘spotters” and camp foremen trained in 


Later, the main control camps were opened 


LIFE IN A “Buc” Camp 


Control camps have a “flavor” all their own. Army 
squad tents awaken memories of the days of 1918. Calked 
boots and stag shirts, axes, and falling saws suggest a 
Jacob staffs, compasses, and plat books 
Who would guess 


logging camp. 
recall timber reconnaissance surveys. 




















Photograph by F. P. Keene 


THE FIRST STEP IN TREATING A “BUG” TREE. 
NOTICE HOW MR. WOODPECKER HAS RIDDLED THE 
OUTER BARK IN HIS SEARCH FOR THE GRUBS 
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that these are “bug camps,” and that killing beetles is 
the business involved ? 

Eighteen men is the usual camp complement, consisting 
of a camp foreman, a compassman and two spotters, 
twelve laborers, and most important of all, the camp cook 


and helper. 
There are two parts to the control work: first, the 


locating of the proper trees to be treated, and then the 
actual work of destroying the broods. 

To a “spotting crew,” consisting of two “spotters” and 
a compassman, is assigned the task of locating and map- 


Butterfly nets are not a part of the camp equipment. On 


the contrary, the main weapons consist of a 61%-foot fall- 
and three 3'%-pound 


ing saw, a sledgehammer, wedges, 
lumberjacks on the 


swamping axes, with three husky 
handle ends. 

The “treating crew,” as it is called, locates with the aid 
of a section map furnished by the compassman, the in- 
fested trees which the spotters have marked. The trees, 
blazed as they are on all sides, can be seen for some dis- 
tance through the woods, and the data card tacked to the 


tree, in its manila envelope, tells the treating crew its 
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A SLAB OF BARK AND TREE TRUNK SHOWING THE EGG 





at 


Photograph by J. M. Miller 


GALLERIES OF THE WESTERN PINE BEETLE. THE 


PINE BEETLE HAS PLACED THIS “SIGNATURE” ON THE DEATH WARRANTS OF SEVERAL BILLION BOARD FEET 


OF WESTERN YELLOW-PINE TIMBER IN THE LAST TEN 


ping the infested trees. This work is carried on very 
systematically. The compassman runs a line and paces 
the distances, while the spotters work for a distance of 
three hundred and thirty feet on either side of him, in- 
specting all of the sickly trees. When a “bug” tree con- 
taining live beetle broods is found, the spotter blazes the 
tree on four sides, fills out a serially numbered card and 
attaches it to the tree, and the compassmaiui enters the tree 


on his map. All of the infested area is covered in this 


thorough manner. 

The present method of fighting the pine beetle might 
be considered as a form of selective logging. The work 
is laborious, requiring a strong back and the other charac- 
We were not able to use the 


teristics that go with it. 
fond 


two twelve-year-old boys so kindly offered by a 
mother as being “plenty big enough to catch beetles.” 


YEARS 


story as to the tree’s serial number, location, volume, and 
the general state of its health. 


How PunNIsHMENT Is METED Out 


First of all, the tree is felled, care being taken to place 
it, if possible, in an opening where the fire will not injure 
Then the bark is peeled from 
far as it is in- 
completely cut, 
dead and 


reproduction or other trees. 
the upper half of the fallen trunk for as 
The cambium layer has been sc 
winding egg galleries, that it is 
shrunken, and usually peels away from the sap wood 
quite readily. Since the pine beetle does not extend its 
galleries into the limbs, no attempt is made to bark them, 
and only enough are cut from the trunk to permit access 
to the bole of the tree for the peeling work. The trunk 
having been peeled, a fire-line is constructed around the 


fested. 
with the 


= nm 
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During the early spring and late fall, 
when there is no tendency for fire to 
spread, the fire-lines are dispensed with 
and the crews reduced from three to two 
men, with a lowering of the cost and an 
increase in efficiency. The average daily 
“production” for a two-man crew is about 
four trees or five thousand board feet 
per day. Records of twenty-five to thirty 
thousand board feet per crew per day 
have been made on the project under 
certain favorable circumstances. 

A fully manned camp, during the sixty- 
day period of spring or fall control work, 
can “clean up” about twenty-five square 
miles of forested land. An idea of the 





size of the control operations on this 
project can best be gained by a consider- 


‘4 
a~ Se 








Photograph by F. P. Keene 


SMALL TREES ARE PILED TOGETHER, A 
FIRE-LINE CONSTRUCTED, AND THE 
WHOLE MASS BURNED 


tree, limbs and brush piled on the log, 
and the whole mass burned. ‘The heat is 
so intense that the bark is entirely burned. 
Small trees burn up completely, but the 
main trunk of large trees is not injured 
by this toasting process and can be used 
for lumber, providing it is removed from 
the woods within a year or two. Decay 
in beetle-killed trees is very rapid, regard- 
less of whether they are felled and 
scorched or are left standing with the 
bark attached. 





. i = = 


Photograph by J. E. Patterson 


AFTER THE BARK HAS BEEN PEELED 
FROM THE UPPER HALF OF THE LOG, 
A FIRE-LINE IS CONSTRUCTED AROUND 
THE TREE, AND BRANCHES, BARK, AND 
NEEDLES ARE BURNED 














ation of a few of the outstanding ac- 
complishments. 

During 1922 every acre of an area of 
225 square miles was covered by the 
beetle-fighters, and 11,449 dying trees, 
containing 12,187,790 board feet, found 
to be heavily infested with pine beetles, 
were felled and the broods destroyed. 
This required a labor force of about one 
hundred and eighty men during six weeks 
in the spring and about one hundred men 
for two months in the fall. The total 
cost, exclusive of the entomological super- 


i : 





Photograph by F. P. Keene 
THE “SPOTTERS” TAKE A HAND AT PEELING. IN ORDER TO INSURE ; i 
COMPLETE BURNING OF THE INFESTED BARK, THE UPPER HALF OF During the spring work of 1923 seven 
THE FALLEN TREE IS PEELED AND THE BARK SLABS PILED ALONG ; ; 

THE SIDE OF THE TREE camps were put into operation and about 





vision, amounted to $55,246.19. 
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felled and burned. It is expected that with the close of 
the 1923 season more than two-thirds of the project, or 
over thirteen hundred square miles of forest, will be placed 
under control. 


Wuat ARE THE RESULTS? 


The most important question of all is, “Does it pay?” 
This question is similar to such questions as, “Does it pay 
to insure one’s house, life, or automobile?” ‘Does it pay 
to put out a forest fire?” or, when sick, “Does it pay to 
call a doctor?” The answer to each question is based upon 
the probabilities of what might have happened had the 
contemplated action not been taken. 

Assuming, then, that no reduction of the loss would 
have occurred without control work, preliminary cruises, 
on the areas worked, indicate that a reduction in the in- 
festation of 72 per cent has been secured; or, in other 
words, that for every one hundred trees killed in 1921 only 
twenty-eight were killed in 1922. Even assuming that 
the value of this timber is only $3.00 a thousand board 
feet (which is very conservative), enough timber has been 
saved in the first year to pay for the cost of the work. 





The saving in timber during the future years, as long as 
the effect of control work is noticeable, will be net profit 
in timber saved. 

Through careful watching to detect any increase in the 
normal infestation of the forest and with the aid of a 
small amount of control work each year, it will be possible 
to prevent in the future these heavy insect losses; our 
mature high quality timber, which is now being destroyed, 





will be conserved; and our forests will become fully 
stocked and capable of producing their maximum crop. 








Photograph by F. P. Keene With our rapidly diminishing timber supply, the billions 
A TYPICAL GROUP OF TREES KILLED BY THE PINE of board feet of timber thus saved from insect destruction 
BEETLE IN A SINGLE YEAR. OUR PINE FORESTS ; ‘ 
WILL NEVER REACH THEIR MAXIMUM CROP-PRO- will represent an investment fully warranted by the pro- 
DUCING CAPACITY IF SUCH DESTRUCTION IS tection cost involved. 

ALLOWED TO CONTINUE ; 


In our western yellow pine forests, side by side with 
the placard “Prevent Forest Fires—It Pays,” should be 


one hundred and forty men were employed. The clean- 
hung the slogan, “Beetles Destroy Forest Profits. Control 


up work was extended into new areas and approximately 
another ten million board feet of insect-killed timber was Them! It Pays.” 


THE BRUSH-BURNER 


“Many settlers believe that by burning the woods near their farms they can 
rid themselves of the cotton boll weevil and the cattle tick.”—(Extract from 
official report.) 


There wuz an old man who had a little farm, Then come a time when th’ ranger got mad; 

He alluz said burnin’ didn’t do no harm. He rid up on a hoss an’ he pinched old Dad. 

He burned by night an’ he burned by day; With th’ bugs in th’ cotton an’ th’ bugs on th’ cows, 
He got so he burned every durned old way. Te hire a lawyer Dad had to sell ten sows. 

He burned fer ticks an’ he burned fer weevil; Th’ jury wuz sleepy an’ th’ judge wuz stern; 

He didn’t know—durn him—he wuz so evil. Th’ fine Dad got give him an awful turn. 


Now th’ smoke don’t rise on Tin-can Creek, 
An’ no more trouble does old Dad seek. 

He dips his cows and he plows his ground; 
When fire is a-burnin’ Dad makes no sound. 
He knows durned well there is a law 


Thet’s come to stay in Arkansas. 
—Charles V. Brereton. 
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The loading platform at one of the Weyerhaeuser mills. It is such up- The unit package shed at one of the Weyerhaeuser distributing yards 


ey 
to-date facilities as this that enable this group of mills to give efficient 
handling to orders of any size. 


from which emergency shipments can be made on twenty-four hours’ 
notice—an important feature of modern lumber service. 


Why So Many Industrial Concerns Are 


Utilizing Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 


HEN anold, established lumber organi- 
zation finds its sales to industrial users 
increase threefold in a few years, there must 
be sound fundamental reasons for the growth 
that are of interest to all wood-using industrial 


concerns. 
Several years ago the Weyerhaeuser organi- 

zation made a comprehensive survey of the 

lumber needs of American industries. The 


results of this survey, coupled with more than 
sixty years’ experience in the lumber business, 
led to a definite service policy in meeting in- 
dustrial lumber requirements. 


This service has two basic factors: 


FIRST—to find the kind and type of lumber and the 
grade of lumber that will meet a manufac- 
turer’s requirements most efficiently and 
economically. 


SECOND-to assure a group of permanent custom- 
ers a continuous and uniform supply of the 
exact type of lumber in the correct grade, 
size and quantities they require. 


UCH a dependable lumber service enables 
a manufacturer definitely to standardize 
his lumber practices and factory operation. 
Continuous production is assured. There is 
no unnecessary wastage. Handling costs are 
reduced. In short, the manufacturer is relieved 
of his lumber worries. The expert in lumber 
works with his experts to produce maximum 
results. 
Weyerhaeuser sales to industrial users have 


shown phenomenal increases because Weyer- 
haeuser service fills a real need—because con- 





WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 


cerns who have utilized the service find that 
it pays. 

This high type of lumber service is made 
possible because of the timber resources, 
specialized equipment and highly trained per- 
sonnel of the Weyerhaeuser organization: 

A large supply of mature timber of fifteen differ- 
ent species, and many types within these species, 
sufficient for decades of cutting. 

Scores of logging camps guaranteeing a steady 
stream of suitable raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manufactvring units. 

Seasoning processes that prepare lumber scien- 
tifically for each exacting need. 

A crew of men at all the plants, with years of ex- 
perience in producing, grading and shipping Weyer- 
haeuser quality lumber. 

A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchas- 
ing agents and buyers have wished for lumber sellers 
to think. 

Distributing facilities backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great strategically located stor- 
age plants, in the heart of both the eastern and mid- 
western markets. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Sales Company dis- 

tributes Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
through the established trade channels. Its 
principal office is in Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexing- 
ton Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University 
Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 

The personal service of Weyerhaeuser crating engineers 
in helping buyers of crating lumber to reduce their pack- 
ing and shipping costs is outlined in a booklet, “Better 
Crating,”’ sent free on request. 





species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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ALABAMA PASSES FOREST ACT 


By an act passed by the legislature and 
signed by the Governor on September 28, the 
State of Alabama becomes the newest state to 
enact forestry legislation. The new bill pro- 
vides, among other things, for relief from 
taxation for land-owners who desire to de- 
vote their land to the growing of timber. 

Declaring that it is the policy of the state 
to encourage reforestation of cut-over lands 
and timber culture generally, the bill pro- 
vides that “the timber growing on lands 
which shall hereafter be designated by the 
State Forestry Commission as Auxiliary 
State Forests” shall not be taxed or assessed 
for taxation until the lands are withdrawn 
as Auxiliary State Forests, and that the land 
on which the timber grows shall be taxed “as 
if the ownership of the timber growing 
thereon had been severed from the owner- 
ship of the land.” 

An owner of cut-over land who desires to 
take advantage of this act is required to 
enter into a contract with the state, agreeing 
that he will devote his land to forest culture, 
that he will use reasonable diligence to pro- 
tect it against fire, and that he will not cut, 
turpentine, or otherwise use the timber he- 
fore withdrawal, except in accordance with 
the regulation of the State Forestry Com- 
Lands once declared as Auxiliary 
for a 


mission. 
State Forests cannot be withdrawn 
period of five years, but after that time the 
owner may withdraw them at his discretion. 
Upon withdrawal, or when any of the timber 
is harvested during the status of the land as 
Auxiliary State Forest, the owner is re- 
quired to pay as “a privilege tax for the 
entry and withdrawal of said lands as Aux- 
iliary State Forest, and in lieu of the annual 
ad valorem tax not assessed against said 
timber while entered as Auxiliary State 
Forests, a sum equal to 10 per cent of the 
value of the timber thereon at the time of its 
withdrawal.” A reading of the bill does not 
make it clear whether or not the state may, 
without cause, withdraw lands, once they are 
declared Auxiliary State Forests. 

A special feature of the Alabama bill is a 
provision which stipulates that all occupation, 
license, or privilege taxes imposed by the 
state for engaging in any business dealing 
with timber or timber products shall be kept 
in a separate fund, to be known as the State 
Forestry Fund. This fund is to be used 
exclusively for the administration of the 
Forestry Act. The bill creates a State 
Commission of Forestry, consisting of the 
Governor, the Commissioner of Conservation, 
three practical lumbermen “who are owners 
of timberland and engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber,” and two farmers who are 
land-owners. The and farmer 
members of the Commission are appointed 
by the Governor. The duties of the Com- 
mission are to investigate forest conditions 
in Alabama, report annually to the State 
Legislature the results of its investigations, 
and recommend necessary legislation with 
reference to forestry. The Commission is 


lumbermen 
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directed, as soon as possible, to employ a 
State Forester, “who shall be a technically 
trained forester, with at least two years’ ex- 
perience in technical and administrative 
work.” 

Another important feature of the bill is 
a section which makes it a misdemeanor for 
any person or corporation to set fire to tim- 
ber, brush, or grass lands not their own, or 
to set fires on their own lands without giving 
land-owners five days’ written 
The bill also empowers 
the Commission to take 
may be reasonable to prevent spread of for- 
est fires, and with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor it may draw upon the Forest Reserve 


adjacent 
notice in advance. 


such measures as 


Fund in order to provide necessary fire con- 
trol, either individually or in co-operation 
with the Federal Governiient. 














A HEDGE OF MANY USES 


Mr. E. S. Conser gets his wine from his 
fences; also his asparagus and some of his 
peaches and figs. That is because his fences 
are made of all these in such manner that 
they apparently help one another make a 
fence. In the spring he 
in early summer he gets 


very ornamental 
gets asparagus, 
peaches, and later figs and grapes—all off 
his fence. And Uncle Sam allows him to 
make a little wine for his stomach’s sake, of 
course.—Marta E. Conser. 


LUMBERMEN OFFER PRIZES 


As one means of developing closer utiliza- 
tion of wood in the forests and mills, the 
National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is offering a prize of $2,000 annually 
for the best ideas that are developed during 
the year in the field of waste prevention and 
closer utilization as related either to logging 


Lumber 





or sawmill operations. The prizes will be 
divided as follows: First prize, $1,000; sec- 
ond prize, $500; three prizes of $100; four 
prizes of $50. 

“Lumber manufacturers,” 
ciation’s announcement, “have found that the 
most important ideas come from those clos- 
est to the work. For this reason this offer 
applies only to those actually employed in 
the lumber industry. A lot of ideas have 
been developed by employees in the sawmills 
and logging camps. Many of these ideas 
have never gone beyond the man who origi- 
nated them. Many more ideas could be de- 
veloped if the men in the mills concentrated 
their thought sawmill 
problem. For this reason the Waste Pre- 
vention Committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association decided to sug- 
gest problems for solution. These prob- 
lems will be presented in a series of an- 
nouncements such as this, which will appear 
from time to time between now and the end 


says the Asso- 


upon some specific 


of the year.” 

Those interested should establish contact 
with the Engineering Department of the 
National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, International Building, Washington, 
DSC: 


Lumber 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE CREATES 
ALLEGHENY NATIONAL FOREST 


A new National Forest, to be known as the 
Allegheny, has been created in Pennsylvania 
pursuant to a presidential proclamation dated 
September 24. This is the first National 
Forest to be created during President 
Coolidge’s administration and brings the 
total number of forests under the super- 
vision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture up to 146, embracing a total net 
area of about 157,337,000 acres. 

The Allegheny National Forest is also the 
first forest under federal control to be es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania, although that 
state has several state forests and has always 
been one of the foremost states in matters 
relating to forest conservation, watershed 
and game protection, and forestry practices. 

Unlike the National Forests which were 
created out of the public domain, this newly 
created forest is to be built up entirely of 
lands to be purchased from private owners, 
and about 100,000 acres are now under pur- 
chase agreement. The outside boundaries of 
the new forest embrace a gross area of about 
740,000 acres in Warren, McKean, Forest, 
and Elk counties. This acreage is situated 
on the watershed of the Allegheny River, a 
tributary of the Ohio River and a trouble- 
factor in the frequently recurring 
floods which menace navigation, industry, 
property, and lives in the region centering at 
Pittsburgh. 

The Government’s purchase program con- 
templates the eventual acquisition of all 
forest lands within the proclaimed area for 
the primary purpose of affording protection 
to this the Allegheny River 


drainage. 


some 


section of 
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A square, 
substantial shoulder 
that holds the tooth 
firmly and prevents 





Large, 
open gullets that 
earry all of the saw 
dust out of the 








it from lifting 






A rounded 
tooth-seat that 
strengthens and pre- 
vents cracking in the 
projection of the 
blade 












New, 
easy throat lines 





that save 
power 


Expect Betrer Work: 


Go as far as you like in your anticipation of what this new saw will do. You will 
not be disappointed. We asked millmen, sawyers and filers what was the utmost they 
could expect from an inserted tooth saw. They told us various things—more lumber 
with less power, faster cutting, smoother running, less heating, etc. Then our experts 
went to work. It took a long time, but they finally got them all—in the Invincible. 


We'd like to tell you more about it. If you’re interested in saw efficiency, just 


write us, “Without obligation to me, tell me about your new Invincible Saw,” and 
send your postal or letter to 


Desk 16 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Cincinnati Chicago Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. New York San Francisco 
Memphis, Tenn. Bangor, Me. Boston, Mass. New Orleans 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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DO YOUR XMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY 


Earn the necessary money by 
pleasant, congenial, spare-time 
work. No special training or ex- 
perience necessary. 








Send coupon or post card for 
full information. 


CLIP HERE 


The American Forestry Assn., 
The Lenox Building, 
1523: L St. N-W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please tell me, without obligation, 
about your Xmas Money Plan. 








TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 
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War Eagle’s War 


[Continued from page 648] 


crying. Some of ‘em said he had finished 
off the bottle of pain-killer, but I don't 
know. However, Big Andy is equal to the 
occasion and, rising, delivers a_ ring-tailed 
oration of peace on earth, good-will to 
sheep-herders, and accepts Applegate’s offer 
about the Kid in the name of the whole 
camp. 

“Well, next morning I drifts into Old 
Man Kelley’s store to buy a little tobacco 
and I gets to mulling over ex libris and just 
who shoved the skids under me. Right there 
was Nez Perce Polly, with two five-dollar 
gold pieces on the counter, buying out the 
store. I looks at those yellow boys and 
sees that one of ‘em had a hole in it. 

“*Wherja get ’em?’ I asks. 

“*Hump,’ she grunts, touching one, ‘Ap- 
pergate,’ and pointing to the other, the one 
with the hole in it, ‘Slupervisor.’ 

“Tt was the coin he’d won from me! 

“ ‘Polly,’ says I, ‘I’ll give you another five 
dollars for the whole truth about the Super- 
visor, Applegate, the Thunder Mountain 
Kid, yourself, and those gold pieces.’ 











TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 


PROTECT YOUR TREES 
FOR $1.00 


Either imported or native insect pests or 
dangerous fungus diseases may be destroying 
your seemingly healthy trees. TREE TALK 
tells how to effectively combat these pests. 
It is a quarterly magazine devoted to trees 
and their care. Special 30 day offer. For 
the next thirty days, as an introductory offer, 
we will accept this ad. for 25¢. 
when sent with 75c. additional for _¢~ 
a full-year one dollar subscription. 


TREE TALK, STAMFORD, CONN. A 
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JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“*All right! Tell ’em truth,’ she says, 
and I knew she’d do just that, which she did. 

“And so I learned how the Forest Service 
bids fair to become the great training school 
for strategists and diplomats. Ten good 
seeds that lesson cost me, but well worth it! 

“Soon Graham comes along, perky as a 
jay bird. 

““Flave a smoke,’ says he, pushing out 
one of Old Man Kelley’s cigars. 

“*Sure,’ I replies; ‘you’re flush and, like 
lots of Yankees, you made it corrupting the 
noble red man.’ 

“Well,” says he, not deigning to notice 
my slurful remarks, ‘What do you think of 
ex libris now?’ 

“*T looked them “ology” words of yourn 
up in Big Andy’s dictionary after I figgered 
how to start spelling ’em, and you sure beat 
any tin horn in this Upper Country.’ Then, 
remembering them gold pieces and my other 
injuries, my neck feathers up, I snaps kinder 
uppity : 

“*A feller that bribes a poor old ignorant 
squaw to tickle an orphan kid’s stum-jack, 
to make it howl like it had colick, and then 
prescribe ewe’s milk as the only cure, and 
thus put sheep into War Eagle by subsidiz- 
ing public opinion, that fellow,’ says I, ‘may 
be diplomat and strategist, but he’d oughter 
be corralled by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children! There is some 
class to his “libris,” but damn his “ologies!” 

“*Ranger,’ says he, smiling sweetly, ‘if 
the chapters of that dictionary text-book of 
yours hadn’t been so short, you might have 
learned that sheep’s milk is entirely suited 
for the growing infant, and howling the 
greatest exercise in the world for a baby’s 
lungs! But, now that peace dwells once 
again in our hills, I’d like your assistance 
in just one more “ology.”’ 

“*What’s this one?’ I asks, biting again. 

“*The Doxology!’ says he.” 


GARDEN WEEK IN THE SOUTH 


The National Garden Association, with 
which the American Forestry Association is 
a co-operating organization, has announced 
a Southern Auxiliary Garden Week from 
November Ist to 8th. The regular week set 
aside for the observance of garden planting 
by the Association is April 20th to 26th, but 
in view of the fact that the planting season 
in the South is in the fall, an auxiliary 
garden week has been set aside for that 
region. This action was taken at the request 
of many southern groups and horticultural 
organizations. 





SEEDS SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS 
In quantity at reasonable prices 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 
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The Rangers’ Trail by the Singing Stream 


[Continued from page 674] 


falling water through a_ thirty-foot 
tunnel. 

Not far above the tunnel is a waterfall 
beside the trail on which, due to the config- 
uration of the rocks, the water seems to 
flow in every direction except directly back 
upstream. Eagle Creek is so full of water- 
falls that they would become monotonous, 
were it not for their great variety. A tall, 
slender fall springs coyly from the rocks 
here, while its next neighbor may be a short, 
plump specimen. 

We have now covered more than half the 
distance between Eagle Creek Forest Camp, 
on the Columbia River Highway, and Wah- 
tum Lake, in the heart of the Cascade Range; 
so a stop is made at one of the trailside 
shelters for lunch. A rock fireplace makes 
a safe spot for a little fire to heat the coffee 
water and a blackened lard bucket left by 
an earlier hiker makes a suitable coffee-pot ; 
and, after lunch is finished and the leavings 
burned up, the same bucket carries water 
from the creek to carefully extinguish the 
last spark of our fire, for only the rankest 
tenderfoot leaves a fire behind him in the 
woods, unless there is some one with it to 
take care that it does not escape. 

Presently the trail leaves the valley of the 
west fork of Eagle Creek and follows a long 
switchback up through the brush and snags 
of the old burn until finally, at Inspiration 
Point, it swings around into the green tim- 
ber of the east fork. Soon the rocky crown 
of Chinidere Mountain appears on the op- 
posite side of the valley and remains the 
chief feature of the landscape for a mile 
or so, when the trail enters a denser part 
of the forest, through which it winds along, 
ever onward and upward, until gleaming 
through the trees we see the blue waters of 
Wahtum Lake, trail’s end and source of the 
singing stream. 

Wahtum Lake is a fitting climax to the 
scenic charms that put Eagle Creek Trail in 
a class by itself. Surrounded on all sides 
by evergreen forests, the lake is a gem set 
by the Master Craftsman. Its guardian 
peak is Chinidere, 4,666 feet high. At Wah- 
tum Lake the Portland Council of Boy 
Scouts of America have established their 
summer camp, with an immense cabin of 
noble fir logs as a rallying place. Here 
during the season the scouts and their lead- 
ers gather in installments one hundred and 
fifty strong for work and play in close con- 
tact with Nature. In their whole program 
of sports there is nothing else as popular 
with the scouts as the swimming hour at the 
lake. All their lessons in woodcraft and 
self-reliance are easily learned in such sur- 
roundings. 

Passing along the opposite side of the 
lake to the cosy shelter built by the forest 
rangers, we will lay down our packs, take 


out our fishing tackle, and spend an hour 
on the lake shore angling and taking in the 
quiet beauty of the picturesque place. And 
afterwards, as we sit in our shelter, with a 
little friendship fire in front, and watch the 
moon drift silently over the mountains, 
flooding the forest and lake with its mystic 
light, we'll be glad that the program of our 
lives included a trip to Wahtum Lake over 
the rangers’ trail by the singing stream. 
[Photographs by the author. ] 





CULTIVATE YOUR TREES 


Trees and shrubs planted in school grounds 
are often grossly neglected after a carefully 
planned planting scheme has been followed at 
considerable expense for the first year, says 
Prof. R. B. Cruickshank, Department of 
Horticulture of the Ohio State University. 
He states that the hopes for the improvement 
in the appearance of the grounds are sure to 
be blasted unless some care and attention are 
given annually to the plantings, and gives the 
following suggestions. Spade up the shrub- 
bery beds and for about a yard around the 
trees. Smooth this soil and if possible keep 
cultivated during the summer. If the lat- 
ter cannot conveniently be done, mulch the 
spaded soil with several inches of strawy 
manure or old straw or hay. This mulch 
will keep the ground moist and smother 
the weeds. Manure spaded into the soil or 
a tablespoon of nitrate of soda or sulfate 
of ammonia sprinkled under each tree or 
shrub will stimulate growth remarkably. 


Elm, ete., 
from_15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


_ Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
for memorial planting. Trees 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








of our indigenous trees and shrubs in 
Northern, Central, and New England 


States. 


lectors who are interested in further 
information will please write: 


WANTED 


Seeds and plants from typical types 


Botanists, Foresters, and Plant Col- 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 








6 
Orchids ber in OR- 


: Our stock 
is the largest and most varied in this coun- 
try. We sell orchids to Florists, Private 
Collections, and Botanical Gardens. Will 
appreciate your orders whenever you need 
this kind of plant. 

Send For Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


EVERGREENS 


NURSERIES SEE) 
Cheshire, Conn. 








TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™ North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 








PACIFIC COAST EVERGREEN TREES 
ARE FAST GROWING 








The Leading Wholesale Palins and Collectors 
Will Supply These Seed Fresh and True to Name 











THE MANNING SEED CO. 


ROY, PIERCE COUNTY, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 
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Committee Urges Forest 
Legislation 
[Continued from page 684] 
constitutions before they could adopt the 
proposed yield tax. All of this will require 
time. No doubt it will take two or three 
decades to finally work out a uniform equi- 
table system of forest taxation. If, mean- 
while, we wait for this before applying co- 
operative efforts toward fire prevention and 
other matters essential to forest progress, 
the situation as to our timber supply will be 
critical indeed. 

Furthermore, 
may be criticized on the ground that under 
its provisions a state may avoid doing any- 
thing whatever toward forestry betterment, 
no matter how urgently it may be needed in 
the Federal interest, by simply failing to 
meet any one of the four proposed require- 
ments, and the Federal Government is 
thereby also prohibited from making the 
slightest effort to improve conditions. 

As to the second point, there is little 
likelihood of Congressmen from non-forest 
states being willing to appropriate funds for 
the purpose of establishing a code of proper 
forest management where there is no bind- 
ing contract and no penalty provided, but all 
is simply loosely based upon “observance of 
the code, to be obtained through voluntary 
agreements entered into between the proper 
public authorities and the land or timber 
owners.” Here again many voters will, no 
doubt, feel that their opinion cannot be accu- 
* or “no” 


such arbitrary limitation 


rately expressed by either a “yes’ 
ballot. However, generally speaking, organi- 
zations which favor improving forestry con- 
ditions in the United States will vote in 
favor of this proposition, with mental reser- 
vations as to necessary or desirable amend- 
ments. 

In form and substance the report of the 
committee is clear, concise, and to the point. 
Obviously the extent and intensity of the 
study of the problem is not fairly reflected 
in the rather meager recommendations. It 
is particularly to be regretted that the recom- 
mendations fail to make any reference what- 
ever to the remaining Government forest 
lands still unprotected, unreserved, and un- 
managed ; also, that they make no reference 
to the forest lands in Indian reservations and 
the desirability of protecting such lands and 
managing them from a forest production 
standpoint. 

The “arguments in the negative” show that 
unusual care and detail have been spent in 
their preparation. The Chamber’s procedure, 
which includes the arguments of a “devil’s 
advocate” on all questions submitted for 
referendum, is undoubtedly necessary in fair- 
ness to the voters. If any criticism should 
be made in this case, it would probably be 
upon the grounds that the “advocate” worked 
overtime. Even at that, the committee 
clearly has the best of the argument. 

Upon the whole, it is our feeling that the 
committee has performed a distinct service 
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to the cause of forestry, and that if the pro- 
posals are adopted they will assist materially 
in securing helpful and desirable legislation. 


Saving Forests by Saving 
Paper 
[Continued from page 655] 


for the production of newsprint, as well as 
book paper and paper board. 

While 95 per cent of all paper made in the 
United States is made entirely or in part 
from wood pulp, there is still a large use of 
rags in writing papers. The rag market is 
another phase of the waste-materials industry, 
and by no means unimportant in the paper 
industry. A typical year, for instance, saw 
the consumption of 600,000 tons of rags, for 
which the paper mills paid nearly twenty-five 
million dollars. 


The Tamed Wild Apache 


[Continued from page 659] 
Captain Miller tells the story, that orders 
had been issued by General Grant to General 
Davidson to make a certain designated move- 
ment with his division. As General David- 
son saluted his commander, he said, “If I 
understand this order correctly, it means the 
sacrifice of my division.” With snapping 
eyes and hard-set face, the great General 
replied, “I am glad, General, that you do 
understand that order.” 

How much good or harm the inevitable 
influx of white visitors may do the Apaches 
I do not pretend to guess. It may not be 
amiss to hint, however, that the tepees oi 
the Apaches, crude as they are, are no less 
their private homes than are the more pre- 
tentious houses of the whites, and that it is 
quite the natural thing that they should re- 
sent any unwarranted intrusion. Supersti- 
tion aside, it is also readily understandable 
that the Apaches are not enthusiastically in 
favor of the constant snapping of cameras at 
their homes and their persons. Those who 
wish to visit the Apaches in the privacy of 
their tepees must spend the time necessary 
to become acquainted to a sufficient extent 
to have the invitation extended. 

While this article does not surround the 
Apache with much of the glamour of ro- 
mance, I cannot help but feel that, con- 
sidering their recent wild freedom, the six 
hundred and thirty-odd Apaches on the Mes- 
calero Reservation are doing very well, and 
that, on his part, Uncle Sam is doing his 
duty by them nobly. If the ‘Indian prob- 
lem” is one of those which admits of no 
complete and final solution, it is simply that 
it was never intended by Nature that the 
red man shou!d be made over into a Cau- 
casian. 

And, after all, who are we that we should 
question the decree of fate? 

[Photographs by the author and through 
the courtesy of the Commercial Club of 
Alamagordo, New Mexico. ] 
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STATE TO PLANT A MILLION TREES 


Shipments of trees for the fall planting 
season were begun from the New York Con- 
servation Commission’s nurseries this week, 
with orders for nearly half a million trees. 

Orders for trees began coming in very 
early this fall and in the first week of the 
planting season called for more than twice 
as many trees as were ordered a year ago, 
indicating a steady growth of the movement 
for the reforestation of idle land that is 
better suited to growing trees than to any 
other purpose. 

Thus far this year the output of the Com- 
mission’s nurseries is close to 7,500,000 trees 
and the indications are that before the end 
of the year 10,000,000 trees will be planted. 

The Conservation Commission will plant 
on state land this fall one million trees, 
bringing the state’s contribution to this 
year’s reforesting work up to 1,700,000 trees. 














THE CARY OAK 


By H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


Alice and Phoebe Cary, the well-known 
poets, were born at Mount Healthy, Ohio, 
eight miles from Cincinnati, in 1820 and 1824, 
respectively. The last 20 years of her life 
Alice spent in New York in untiring literary 
labor, made more difficult by much ill health, 
lightened by the society of her sister and the 
affection of many friends. Phoebe Cary is 
remembered especially by the beautiful hymn, 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” written 
one Sabbath morning in 1852, after she had 
returned from church. 

The oak tree shown here was planted by 
the Cary sisters in 1832, by the roadside, at 
their home, “Clovernook.” It stands on the 
road from “College Hill” to Mt. Pleasant, 
Hamilton County, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE 
THREATENS 

Recent investigations by the Bureau oi 
Entomology indicate that there are serious 
local outbreaks of the southern pine beetle 
in northern Virginia. West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida. The insect is ranging 
farther north than it has since 1893. 

This insect is the most destructive enemy 
of all species of pine in the Southern States. 
It has killed more merchantable timber dur- 
ing the last 30 years than has died from all 
other causes combined. Between 1890 and 
1893 it killed a very large percentage of the 
pines of West Virginia and Virginia, and 
since the earliest records in 1842 has killed 
a vast amount of timber in the Atlantic and 
Guli States, most of which has been a total 
loss. 

The last serious outbreak of this insect 
was from 1910 to I9II, when a vast amount 
of timber was killed throughout the South, 
especially in the Atlantic and Gulf States 
(South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Florida, Louis- 
iana, etc.). In some localities whole forests 
were killed. 

The southern pine beetle is a small brown- 
ish or black beetle, somewhat smaller than a 
grain of rice. It flies from March to De- 
cember and attacks the middle to upper 
portions of the trunks of healthy pine trees, 
causing their death by excavating long, wind- 
ing burrows or egg galleries, which extend 
through the inner layers of the living bark. 

The prevention of serious outbreaks and 
the control of this menace to the great timber 
resources of the South are not only possible, 
but entirely practicable. It is only necessary 
to cut and utilize for fuel or lumber during 
the fall and winter months all trees that 
died during the late summer and fall, burn- 
ing the bark of the main trunk. However, 
co-operative action is highly essential. 
ROTHROCK TABLET SOON TO BE 

PLACED 


The first memorial tablet to a member of 
the profession of forestry to be placed in a 
state capitol will be dedicated in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Harrisburg, October 20. 
It is a bronze tablet to the memory of Dr. 
Joseph T. Rothrock, “father of Pennsyl- 
vania forestry,” the first forestry commis- 
sioner of the state, who for twenty-five 
years was connected with the State Forestry 
Department. 

The tablet was presented by 200 friends 
who desire to memorialize his long service 
to the commonwealth. Dr. Henry S&S. 
Drinker, president of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association, will present the tablet. It 
will be accepted for the state by Governor 
Pinchot. Maj. Robert Y. Stuart, Secretary 
of Forests and Waters, will speak on the 
accomplishments of Doctor Rothrock dur- 
ing the eleven years he was commissioner 
and the fifty years he devoted to forestry 
work. 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens (showing the end. 
*“quarter’’ and ‘‘flat”’ grains of each wood) with text telling uses, 
properties, distributions, etc. 





A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The plates containing 
the specimens go with the text into the clasped book-like cover. 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify all of the trees 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States at any 
season of the year. 891 illustrations. 








The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages facing each 
other are devoted to a species. Its illustrations almost carry the 
scent and touch of the original.’"’— New York Times. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than you ask for 
them.’’— Luther Burbank. 


Mounts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 


Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 
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“KILLA ME, JOE!” 


When the sheep of a certain permittee en- 
tered the forest, Ranger Pelton cautioned 
the foreman, Joe, about fire. He told him 
to see that the Basco herders were given 
proper instructions. The foreman agreed 
that would see that they treated fire 
sacredly; so, approaching the herders, he 
said, “Now you fellows be careful of your 
camp fires. Clear a big place around them 
and never throw your cigs or matches away 
unless they are dead out. If you let a fire 
get away from you, you will be shown no 
mercy. They will take you out without a 
trial or anything, and that ranger will put 
a rope around your neck and hang you to 


he 


” 


the first tree. 

A few days later one of the herders was 
taking a siesta under a tree with a smoke in 
and he dozed off. The duff 
around him caught started to 
smoulder, making more smoke than anything 
When the dozing herder awoke he 
It hap- 


his mouth, 


fire and 





HELP THE RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 


NOVEMBER 11-29 


else. 
was surrounded by a smoke screen. 
pened that the foreman, Joe, arrived just as 
the herder jumped up and started to beat 
frantically at the ground with his hat, yell- 
ing like a lunatic. In his frenzy he didn’t 
see the foreman until he was close by. He 
threw Joe a pleading look, and in a voice 
distorted with emotion he cried, “Joe, for 
God’s sake, Joe, getta beeg gun, Joe, and 
killa me queek! I no lika be hung.”—The 


Lemhi Ranger. 
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The American Forestry Association 





and exempts 
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A Life Membership costs but $100, 
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PAPER INDUSTRY IS INVITED TO 
ADVISE WITH DEPARTMENT 
Twenty leaders in the American pulp and 
paper industry have been asked by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace to form an advisory 
committee to work with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in formulating 
and carrying out its forestry policies which 
relate to the supply and use of timber in 
making paper and kindred products. 
Secretary Wallace states that the creation 
of an advisory committee composed of men 
intimately concerned with the pulp and paper 
industry will, in his opinion, insure thorough 
consideration of requests for advice as well 
as bring forth advice itself which would deal 
in a searching and practical way with the 
fundamental problems of the industry. 
“The members of the committee, 
through them the entire pulp and paper in- 
dustry, should become more directly con- 
cerned in the development of forestry policies. 
and in the conduct of our research work, 
whether that of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, of the Forest experiment stations, or 
along economic lines,” said Secretary Wallace. 


and 


SOLVING FENCE PROBLEMS ON 
THE FARM 

Farmers of Iowa are awakening to the 
fact that the homely fence post is a real 
problem, according to the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture. “The inquiries regarding 
treated posts and the general attitude of the 
farmers throughout the state,” it says, “show 
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clearly that the cost of fence upkeep is one 
of their real problems.” 

The Forestry Extension Division of the 
college is planning an extensive campaign to 
help farmers with their fence problems by 
showing them how to treat their posts more 
economically, so that they will be protected 
from wood-destroying fungi. Twenty-seven 
counties of the state have already signed up 
for forestry extension assistance in wood 
preservation for 1924. 

Another significant development in Iowa 
is the rapid expansion in tree-planting, 
twenty-nine counties having requested as- 
sistance in this work for 1924. 

Requests for marketing woodlot crops are 
growing more numerous. This is one of the 
fields in which the least information is avail- 
able. The university has already arranged 
to lend assistance to fifteen counties in this 
work. atienilalaiaiieaaaammeti 

THE RANGER SCHOOL AT 
WANAKENA 

The authorization by the New York State 
Legislature and the approval of Governor 
Smith of the new building for the New York 
State Ranger School establishes a high mark 
in rapid development of forestry educational 
institutions. The plans of the new building 
have been completed and the work on the 
structure will begin this winter. The loca- 
tion of this unique school on the shores of 
Cranberry Lake, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks, makes it unusually attractive for 
students who love the freedom of the pri- 
meval forest and at the same time desire to 
acquire some of the fundamentals of the 
forestry profession. 

The Ranger School was first established 
in 1912, on a forest of 1,800 acres. This 
tract, near Wanakena, New York, was pre- 
sented to the College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University by the Rich Lumber Company. 
The southeastern portion, bordering on one 
of the numerous arms of Cranberry Lake, 
affords an ideal location for a school build- 
ing. During the succeeding years buildings 
were constructed as funds became available, 
until the inadequate and overcrowded con- 
ditions and the consequential hardships ex- 
perienced by students made a larger and 
better school necessary. The old buildings 
and tents will be supplanted with first-class 
living quarters for seventy students and 
faculty, class-rooms, drawing-rooms, and 
laboratories. 


A WOODEN BOAT FROM THE 
STONE AGE 


Many of the mightiest strides of science 
through the ages were vividly illustrated in 
the Tercentennial Jubilee Exposition in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, says the Science news 
letter. 

Archeology has proved that the region 
where Gothenburg now stands was inhabited 
at least 5,000 years ago by the ancestors of 
the present Swedes. One of the most inter- 
esting exhibits at the exposition is a well- 
preserved skeleton of a man who lived in 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
FORESTER— Experienced "graduate with eight 
years’ practical experience in lumbering and 
state forestry work desires position, either in 
state or private work. Address Box 5055, care 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. (7-9-23) 


GRADUATE FORESTER AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER—From large middle west uni- 
versity, with eleven years of both technical and 
practical experience in city park management; at 
present superintendent of 250 acres of parks and 
playgrounds; open for engagement. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 5060, care AMERICAN 
Forestry MacGazineé, Washington, D.C. (7-9-23). 








POSITION WANTED by practical forester, with 
20 years’ experience as nurseryman, with large 
estate, where he will have charge of and be 
responsible for planting and care of trees, 
shrubs, etc. Has practical knowledge of farming 
in all its branches. Prefers high altitude. Can 
furnish references. Address Box No. 5065, care 
of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, “ 5 
Q-11-23) 


WANTED os a a by a forester, age 39—ex- 
captain A. E. F. Infantry—understands forest 
management, "nn protection, practical lumber 
ing and logging experience. Desire employment 
by estate or forest production company, If you 
are in need of a practical, hard-working man, 
address Box 5070, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MacazinE, Washington, D. C. (11-2-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with A. B. and B. S. 
in Forestry, desires change of position. Especially 
experienced in reforestation work, and capable of 
taking charge of a large forest nursery. Also 
experienced in lecture work and a good talker 
in public. At present in a responsible State posi- 
tion. Best of references. Can make good at 
any forestry work. Address Box 5080, care of 
Aes Forestry MaGazineE, Washington, 
B.S. (11-2-24) 


WANTED 
WANTED—Man for timber inspector for mine 


timber. Must be capable of taking care of small 
yard. Send full particulars in own handwriting, 


accompanying same with photograph. Address 
Box 10-10, care of AMERICAN ForesTRY Maca- 
zINE, Washington, D. C. (8-10-23) 


FORESTERS AND LUMBERMEN wanted with 
experience in manufacture, utilization, market- 
ing, traffic service and valuation. Give qualifica- 
tions, experience, age and salary desired. Address 
Box 5075, care of AMERICAN ForESTRY Maca- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. (11-2-24) 











HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- | 
sand acres, 14 years under management on | 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, | 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. | 
Extensive plantations established from the | 
Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 

















The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOUR-YEAR course in Pulp and 

Paper Manufacture and a short 
course each spring in Dry-kiln Engi- 
neering and Lumber Grading are regu- 
larly given. The State Forest Ex- 
periment Station of ninety acres at 
Syracuse, three other experiment sta- 
tions, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest 
Experiment Station, a modern pulp 
mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a com- 
plete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. In addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses, special courses are offered 
that lead to the degrees of Master of 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
Master of Science, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, and Doctor of Economics. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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School ot Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Idaho 


Moscow, 











University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 
erations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 


Professor of Forestry 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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the Stone Age, 5,000 years ago, and who 
had evidently met his death on what was 
With 


two-edged ax. 


then the western seashore of Sweden. 
his skeleton was found a 
This crude weapon, which was also a tool, 
with the exhibits of 
instruments, and 


contrasts strangely 
modern cutlery, surgical 
delicate tools which have become possible 
through the unusual refinement of Swedish 
steel. 

From the Stone Age also comes an actual 
boat, which was discovered near Gothenburg. 
Though made of wood, this boat has, curi- 
fairly well 
One can see that it 


ously enough, been preserved 
through fifty centuries. 
was constructed by burning out the inside 
of a log, which was afterwards trimmed 
with a flint ax. This rare relic, certainly 
one of the oldest marine objects in the 
world, is item No. 1 in the Navigation Ex- 
hibition of the fair, which, according to 
experts, is the most complete of its kind 
ever prepared. Four hundred ship models 
alone are on display and every phase of 
navigation is illustrated, whether the pro- 
furnished by oars, sail, 


pelling power is 


steam, or oil. 


Looking Back 


[Continued from page 686] 


though we were touched lightly in that 
respect compared with many others, we had 
cares and misfortunes of all kinds, and as I 
look back I wonder how we managed to keep 
on top. 

We found it very hard in normal times to 
make our small salary feed and clothe us, 
but since the war it is an exceedingly hard 
struggle. With the high cost of living go- 
ing higher and higher and the materials of 
so much inferior quality, it has become not 
a struggle, but a grim fight, to stretch the 
ranger’s salary enough to meet the expenses 
incident to rearing a family of six children; 
and the problem now to be solved is how are 
we to educate them, so that they can take 
their place in life, with the meager school 
facilities that present themselves to rangers 
working in the Forest Service. 

I believe that the majority of people have 
the idea that Government ranger stations are 
quaint and charming dwellings, well equipped 
with modern conveniences and set in pic- 
turesque surroundings. I have not found it 
so, I regret to say, nor have many other 
wives, especially in our western 
Very few stations known to me 
have water systems. Usually the water sup- 
ply comes from a creek, an irrigation ditch, 
a spring, or a well. Other equipment com- 
monly found in modern homes is conspicu- 
ous by its absence; so I, like many another, 
have had to school myself to do without 
these helpful conveniences. 

And so, by working twelve and fourteen 
hours day after day, being wife, mother, 
cook, maid, laundress, seamstress, telephone 
and office girl, and,-when the necessity de- 
doctor and nurse as well, the 


rangers’ 
forests. 


mands it, 
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dreams of romance and adventure have be- 
come for me a verified realization that “life 
is real and life is earnest.” 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The special Senate Committee on Forestry 
will hold the last of its public hearings dur- 
ing November, preparatory to making its re- 
port to the new Congress. On November 
15th the committee will hold a hearing in 
Asheville, North Carolina, and on November 
19th, a hearing in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
The last hearing will be held in Washington 
on Thursday, November 22d. 

The committee plans to submit its report 
to the Senate as soon after it convenes as 
possible. It is expecied that the report will 
be accompanied by a proposed forest bill, 
reflecting the committee’s recommendations 
of legislative action which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take. 


TREES 

Citizens of Pennsylvania will plant over 
three million trees in the spring of 1924, re- 
ports the Department of Forests and Waters. 
The demand for forest trees has become so 
great and is increasing so rapidly that it is 
now impossible for the state nurseries to 
supply all the trees that are asked for. In- 
dividuals, fish and game clubs, conservation 
associations, Boy Scout troops, and indus- 
trial concerns that have a regular planting 
program are submitting their applications 
early, so that they will be sure to get the 
trees they need, for the department will 
handle the applications in the order that 
they are received, and 415 applications have 
already been filed. 

The planting of forest trees was started 
in Pennsylvania in 1899, when 1,000 trees 
were planted. In less than 25 years more 
than 59,000,000 trees have been set out on 
the State Forests and on privately owned 
forest land. This planting work has brought 
back to production 55,000 acres of land that 
was idle. When the trees reach maturity 
they will produce almost two billion board 
feet of wood. 


Fording the Rio Grande 
in the Dark 


[Continued from page 665] 


minutes later, so it seemed to me, Mullen 
and the ranger each had hold of a_ boot, 
dragging me out and saying breakfast was 
ready. Mullen did not have to wait; he 
did not have to know, either, how near he 
came to waiting, nor exactly why. 

Yes, there is excitement in the race to a 
fire, but then you have your fighting clothes 
on, your blood is racing, you can see, and 
you take what comes and don’t count the 
odds; but I have never had more thrills to 
the cubic minute, nor come nearer losing my 
nerve, than in the few minutes it took me to 
ford the Rio Grande in the dark. 
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EXPECT TO BE LIVING IN 1950? 


FINE! THEN READ THIS: 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it a life sub- 
scription to the monthly publication, AMERICAN Forestry, in addition to a full paid-up membership in the 


_ THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each year 
an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and used for current 
expenses. Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 
TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 

2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN Forestry and all other 
literature issued by the Association. 

3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 


2. Creates a permanent endowment. 


This proposition is such a good “BUY” that you cannot afford to pass it up 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Do you know that you can purchase, through your Association, practically any book published at a 
discount of 10 per cent? 


Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent of the regular 
price and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. If list price is not available send 
deposit sufficient to cover and difference will be refunded. Members who purchase several books each 


month and who prefer to pay monthly may send check sufficient to cover month’s purchases in advance. 
Check will be deposited to their credit and used as needed. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP AND GIVE US A LIST OF THE BOOKS 
YOU. WANT 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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cA Timely Suggestion 


SIMPLIFY your Christmas Shopping and at the same time 
make your Christmas gift live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


for 1924 to that friend who “has everything” and for whom it is 
difficult to select a gift. He will appreciate the compliment and 
thank you for your thought the first of each month during the 
entire year. 


A Christmas Card, similar to the one shown below, signed with your 
name as donor, will be sent to your friend, notifying him of your gift. 


(Pith Christmas Greetings 
and Gest Wishes 
for the New Year 
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American Forestry Magazine 
for 1924 
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In addition to the twelve issues for 1924 a complimentary copy 
of our Christmas Number (December) will be sent, so as to be de- 
livered with your Xmas card in the Christmas morning mail. 





The following classes of membership are suggested: 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 


Send In Your List At Once! 


The American Forestry Association 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Press of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 








